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Tiffany & Co. 

standards and Metbods of Manufacture 

Every article bearing the lume of Htfany & Co. must be the em- 
bodimCDt of the exacting standards of quality maintained through' 
out the establishment 

Since the foundation of the house In 1837 it has been the constant 
endeavor of Tiffany & Co. to offer for sale only such articles of use 
and adornment as express the best taste and exemplify the finest 
wort of the period 

The thought and care given to the preparation and execution of 
designs, the cutting of dies, the alloying of the metal to secure the 
requisite strength and fineness, the use of the proper quantity and 
quality of gold, platinum or silver employed, combine to give Tiffany 
& Co.'s wares their lasting qualities, individuality and general excel- 
lence. While these and other details of TifTany & Co.'s methods of 
manufacture necessarily affect the cost, no material difference in sell- 
ing prices will be found on comparison with articles sold elsewhere 
if the quality is given due consideration 

Tiffany & Go. always welcome a comparison of prices. This applies 
to their entire stock, including rich, as well as bexpensive jewelry, 
silverware, watches, clocks, bronzes, glass, china, leather goods, fancy 
goods and other objects, for all of which the prices are as reas(»iable 
as is consistent with the standard of quality maintained by the house 
The Tiffany & Co> Blue Book, which will be sent upon request. Is a 
compact catalogue without Illustrations. It contains concise des- 
criptions with an alphabetical index permitting quick reference to 
any item in the entire list of Tiffany & Co.'s comprehensive stock 
and gives the range of prices for each article , 

Upon advice as to requirements, giving limit of price. Tiffany & Co. 
will send photographs, cuts or descriptions of what their stock 
affords. If desired, 5elecli<«s of articles will be sent on approval to 
those known to the house or who will make themselves known by 
satisfactory references 
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Students' Purniture 
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A larger, a better and more dependable line of 
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Tegular Horisonial Grand Piaoos. Be sure to Investigate these superior 
Instruments hefore purchasing an^ other, Mr. Loomis will be pleaced to 
give all further informalion. 
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THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE— Conducted by die Students 
of Yale Univemty. This M^zine, established Fdmiaiy, 183ft betide* 
being the oMest college periodical, is the oldest extant Uterary monthly 
in America ; entering upon its Seventy-fourth Volume with the number 
for October, 1908. It is published by a board of Editors, annually chosen 
by each successive Senior Class, from the members of ibat Cla9& It 
thus may be fairly said to represent in its general articles the average 
liurary culture of the university. In tbe Notabilia college topics are 
thoroughly discussed, and in Uic Memorabilia it is intended to make a 
complete record of the current events of college life; in the Book 
Notices and Editor's Table, contempnary publications and exclmnset 
receive careful attention. 

Contributions to its pages are earnestly solicited from students of d] 
departments, and may be sent through the Post Office, or left at the 
office of the Magazine in White Hall. Tbey are due the tst of the 
month. If rejected, they will be returned to tbeir writers, whose namea 
wiH not be known outside tbe Editorial Board. The Editors may always 
be found in the office on the first Monday evening after tbe anoouncement 
of contents, where tbey will return rejected manuscript and, if desired, 
discuss it with the contributors. A Gold Medal of the value of Twenty 
five Dollars, for the best written Essay, is offered for the competition of 
all undergraduate subscribei«, at the b^inning of each academic year. 

Tbe Magaiine is issi^ed on tbe iftb day of each month from October 
to June, inclusive; nine numbers form tm annual volume, comprising at 
least 360 pages. Tbe prioe is $3.00 per volume, 35 cents per single 
number. All subscriptions must be paid in advance, direcuy to the 
Editors or their authorized agents, who alone can give receipts therefor. 
Upon the day of publication the Magazine is pronqitly mailed to all 
subscribers. Single numbers are on sale at the Cooperative Store and 
book stores. Back numbers and volumes can be obtained from the 
Editors. 

A limited number of advertisements will be inserted. Tbe diaiacter 
and large circulation of the Magazine render it a desirable medium for 
all who would like to secure tbe patronage of Yale students. 

All communications with regard to tbe editorial management of Ibe 
periodical must be addressed to Horace W. Stokes, Chairman. Com- 
munications with regard to the business management, to Frederidc A. 
Morrell, Business Manager. Both should be sent care of Tbb Yaus 
LnxKAKY Macazihb, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE 

Yale Literary Magazine. 

Vol. LXXIV. DECEMBER, 1908. No. 3. 

EDITORS FOR THE CLASS OF J909. 

LEONARD BACON. E. KENDALL UORSE. 

HENRY A. BEERS, JR. HORACE W. STOKES. 

CARL H. P. THURSTON. 

BUSINESS MANAGER, - - FREDERICK A. MORRELL, JR. 

YALE FIELD. 

THE ideal leader blends a literary flavor with the spirit 
of reform, and, like Goldsmith, the aspiring editor 
olTers this mixture to the unsuspectii^ public, with a prayer 
that the reader will not discover its true essence until unwit- 
tingly his interest has been aroused. This leader, however, 
emerges from the depths of White protected by no di^uise, 
for the subject on which it is written has been discussed in the 
Alumni Weekly, the News and in the Lit. "Notabilia." We 
regret that for many reasons we cannot comment on the classic 
Grecian atmosphere that a Yale stadiimi would lend to the 
game of football, and that instead of escaping from the com- 
monplace, we must rely on it to gain a hearing; but the 
importance of the subject demands further consideration, and 
for support we turn to those unfortunates who were forced 
to scan the ticker to learn the results of the great game. 

VOL. LXXIV. 8 
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Eight thousand of them had the right, as our own gradu- 
ates, to receive admission; other thousands, the alumni of 
eminent imiversities, men as much interested in athletics as 
numbers of those who gained our gates, were excluded from 
the slightest chance of entrance because, naturally, the Yale 
and Harvard graduates took precedence of them — a somewhat 
unsure precedence into the bargain. Football is growing in 
popularity and deserves the esteem in which it is held. A 
Yale-Harvard contest on the gridiron is a sight that should be 
witnessed by every man in the country, for the qualities shown 
by the players of both teams — their pluck, their perseverance, 
their subordination to authority — are the visible tokens of a 
spirit that grows with recognition, a spirit that we hope is 
rife among us all. We cannot, of course, allow to other 
coll^ies and to the public what we do not receive ourselves; 
but now, when we realize that the climax is upon us and that 
with some exertion and self-sacrifice we shall soon be able 
to satisfy the demands of all who come to us, if we do not 
take steps to meet this climax — with which Harvard has coped 
successfully — we show ourselves guilty of injustice and 
unworthy of the widespread enthusiasm with which our 
athletic efforts are acclaimed. 

Some of the "terque beati" who gained admission to the 
spectacle last month were in no condition to enjoy it. They 
had been forced, at the rate of a yard a minute, through a 
human pulp mill that left the weakest of them breathless and 
exhausted. In a commendable zeal to furnish the frenzied 
graduates with as many seats as possible, the football manage- 
ment sacrificed one necessity for another, and allowed too 
few entrances to accommodate the advancing thousands. A 
series of accidents was averted only because the large crowd 
had a personnel infinitely superior to that of an average 
gathering of people. 

Perhaps the more scornful of us will sneer when the anxious 
editor adds yet another horror to his chapter of possible 
accidents. For years the present stands have been the support 
of such tremendous excitement that their timbers have been 
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sapped beneath the flaming enthusiasm and the weight of- 
the recurring multitude. These stands are old and dry. May 
they not, like the crowd, become enkindled and roar a sinister 
accompaniment to the cheers that they contain? A fire in 
them would, without doubt, bear fatal consequences, and while 
but few of the alumni and the undergraduates are actually 
deterred from witnessing the game through fear of this omi- 
nous possibility, the fact remains that cigars are universally 
enjoyed and that often there is straw about the field. 

It is very easy, of course, to suggest imaginary remedies for 
present evils, to declaim against the existing order of things 
without offering anything more substantial than an air castle 
in substitution, and to shout for immediate action without 
making any move toward the accomplishment of what we so 
kmdly invoke. In the present case, however, accomplishment 
will be attained only by the cooperation of all alumni and 
undergraduates in performing work whose method is perfectly 
obvious. The actual issue of bonds by the Athletic Associa- 
tion, to obtain the money necessary for the erection of the 
building, will be a simple matter when once the great need of 
such a building is impressed upon us all. As the management 
this year was forced to return twenty thousand dollars 
offered them for tickets that they did not have, we need 
not tremble lest the interest on such bonds may exceed the 
increase of the gate receipts that a future stadium will afford 
to us. In the meantime, we must expend considerable sums to 
keep the present wooden stands in proper repair; we must 
maintain, day and night, a squad of watchmen at the Field, 
lest an untimely fire should force us to forego the contest, and 
we must annually refuse a large sum, of which we stand in 
need. In answer to those who object to an issue of bonds 
such as has been suggested, on the ground that it will 
commercialize athletics, we can only say that undei^raduates 
of the University have this year offered fifty dollars for a 
single ticket, in spite of the fact that they knew what a bitter 
war the football management has always waged against specu- 
lation ; and as this evil will be practically eliminated when we 
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have more room, it seems somewhat unjust to say that in 
si^fgesting the issue of bonds that would probably be held by 
Yale men, to erect a useful and much needed building, we are 
computing the future grit and muscle of Yale players in 
terms of present dollars and cents. The money side of 
athletics should, of course, be subordinated as far as possible, 
but to place it ultimately where it belongs, we must not con- 
sider it from the viewpoint of an idealism that in this case is 
based upon utter fallacy. 

Even if we do consider it from the idealistic side, is it not 
true that the substitution of a symmetrical and permanent 
structure for a huge and unsightly mass of weather-beaten 
timbers, is of advantage to any collie? What if the struc- 
ture is intended to enclose a football match instead of a Greek 
play? To Yale such a building will be of especial advantage, 
and to learn the reason you need but to walk across her 
campus — beautiful in spite of its surrounding mass of varied 
and fantastic architecture. The Harvard stadium combines 
a great utility with a simple and impressive beauty. The 
hoped-for Yale stadium will do all of this and more, for it 
may cause us to forget temporarily the gargoyles of Osbom. 
On the grounds, then, of justice to our graduates and fairness 
to the public, of utility, safety, ultimate economy and even 
of beauty, the Lit. implores the whole body of Yale men to 
cooperate with the Athletic Association in its desire to erect a 
fitting tribute to the feats of Yale's former athletes, and to 
the strong and self-sacrificing efforts of her younger sons. 
Horace W. Stokes. 
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A GREEK DANCER. 

To see thee in that airy rapturous whirl 

Of snowy limhs, and garments flying free, 
A spirit, rather than a dancing-giri, 
Incarnate gaiety — 

Recalls the clear joy of a summer's day, 

And the soft murmuring of sunny seas ; 
The cliff-grown evergreens that swing and sway 
In the fresh morning breeze. 

But when again, to solemn minor strain 
Thy stately form in slower rhythm floats. 

Like the sad swan that sings in mortal pain 
Its few immortal notes, 

A midnight mountain-scene appears to me, — 

A sacred calm no human presence mars; 
And the black shadow of a cypress tree 
Outlined against the stars. 

Wayland W. Williams. 
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ESTHETES AND LAY PREACHERS. 

' I ""HERE are two essential features in a normal Sunday — 
■*- the sermon, and the especially good dinner. There are 
also, as it happens, just two unessential but popular points of 
view, with which we shall deal in this essay, and they may be 
characterized in terms of the two divisions of Sunday. They 
may fittingly be termed respectively the pie point of view 
and the preacher point of view, for this reason: the one 
attitude would consider the dinner more important than the 
sermon ; the other would consider the sermon more important 
than the dinner. The man in the preacher attitude would be 
interested in hearing the minister tell him how one may serve 
one's fellow-men ; the man in the pie attitude would be inter- 
ested in having the cook show him how one may serve one's 
fellow-men. These two points of view have been applied to 
Art, and in particular to Letters, in a way which is interestii^ 
and may be worth examining. 

The apostles of the pie maintain that the purpose of a work 
of art should be solelly to appeal to the senses, as does a surf 
bath, or an English mutton chop. They are insistent upon 
this principle that they wish to shut out from their art all 
expression of moral or ethical truth. The cadence of their 
verses and the movement of their imagery must produce sensa- 
tions and stir up emotions, but must not convey any philo- 
sophical ideas. They will not have the surf shout to them the 
moral axiom of the beauty of warmth on sun-sparkling sand ; 
they savagely refuse to let the chop set forth, by its splendid 
symbolism, the great principle that physical labor brings its 
own reward. And the reason they give for holding this 
peculiarly narrow position is even narrower than the position 
itself. It is nothing more than a belief that it is only by being 
sensual that a man can be himself. When living in an idea, 
a person, they hold, is not really himself, but the man by whose 
thought he is possessed. No one may dare to think for fear 
of finding that he is Socrates, or Bacon, or Mrs. O'Brien, the 
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washing-lady. He must confine himself to orai^ phosphates 
and facial massages, because in enjoying these things he is, 
by a happy chance, himself, and not either the fountain-clerk 
or the barber. Even if this latter position is true, it is certainly 
not a valid reason for giving up ideas and taking to sensations. 
For if a man can be himself only by eating, drinking, and 
reading alliteration, he should certainly have no objection to 
being somebody else most of the time. 

The apostles of the preacher, on the other hand, seem to 
think that a work of art should be a sort of pill, with a brown 
core of ethical teaching and a light blue, sweetened coating of 
appeal to the senses. All art, they hold, shoiUd in one way or 
another express moral truth. Apparently they believe in 
applying to church-going the spirit usually connected with 
dinner-going — ^and not Sunday dinners at that — the spirit 
of the old, often-repeated refrain, "I don't care if I never 
come back !" The trouble with this attitude is that there is not 
enough morality in it. The coming back is the only part of 
church-going which saves the whole performance from being 
wholly wicked. One example of the way in which this point 
of- view works out should be enough to illustrate its total 
immoraEty. It is a common experience to hear religious 
people make the statement, that a man should work his way 
into prominent positions in all sorts of activities, merely in 
order to be better able to "influence" other people. From the 
point of view of ethics, could any attitude be more completely 
wrong? Unless the work in each activity is done wholly from 
a spirit of enthusiasm for that particular activity and a belief 
that it is thoroughly worth while for its own sake, that work 
is a stronger "influence" for bad than any moral words 
dropped from an exalted position can be for good. The spirit 
which would lead a man to try to be captain of the swimming 
team, simply in order that some plunger may be more likdy to 
believe him when he says that reckless betting leads to imdesir- 
able results, will certainly take away more joy and profit from 
the world by devitalizing swimming than it will add by dimin- 
ishing gambling. And yet this is identically the same spirit of 
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desire to sugar-coat morality that would have every poem 
merely a sermon more agreeably put. A very good sermon 
might be written on the duty of poets to supply the world with 
poetry and not with religious teachii^s. Another sermon, 
equally wholesome, though not equally necessary, might set 
forth the duty of aeronauts to furnish theories of aerial naviga- 
tion and not, except in a secondary way, theories of the 
advisability of using alcohol. Still another might make it clear 
that it is the duty of cabbage-farmers to produce cabbages and 
not mechanical toys. 

The peculiar and interesting thing about the respective atti- 
tudes of the pie and preacher philosophers, is not that each 
side fails to prove itself in the right, for that is common 
enough. The fascinating thing about their arguments is that 
each side seems to prove the other in the right. After listen- 
ing to the arguments for sensuality of the apostles of the pie, 
it seems as if the only function of Art really worth while were 
the conveying of ethical ideas. After hearing the other side's 
arguments for perpetual preaching, a man feels that he would 
like to have all his poetry a mere gratifying phenomenon, like 
maple syrup. 

Thus both positions are proved. There is absolutely no 
danger of not being able to pick out the right one, because 
both are correct. A work of art is primarily an expression of 
moral truth, because it primarily appeals to the senses, or, 
specifically, to the sense. A good poet is a preacher, for the 
same reason that a good cook or a good commander of a life- 
saving station is a preacher; or, to take another example at 
random, for the same reason that a good preacher is a 
preacher. A good preacher is a preacher because he demon- 
strates the great, fundamental moral truth, that it is the duty 
of a man to benefit some part of other men, by spending his 
effort in keeping other men's souls alive and nourished. The 
cook and the life-saver are preachers, because they make clear 
the same doctrine by keeping men's bodies alive and nourished. 
The literary worker registers a belief in this same principle, 
and not only preaches but even acts morality, when he holds to 
his proper function of keeping alive and active men's minds. 
C. E. Lombardi. 
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\^7HEN Tommy Gordon returned to America, after a 
' * three years' sojourn in the city of art and absinthe, he 
brought with him a faint but perceptible halo of literary dis- 
tinction. Not the distinction which comes with an accent and 
an out-of-date adjective, but that which d<^s the footsteps of 
the man who has caused an actual ripple in the pond of Letters. 
For Tommy had "made good" — as his father and his father's 
father had before him. Half a dozen stories represented the 
slender result of his three years' pilgrimage, but thqr had been 
enough to bring him more than his share of reputation. He 
came back to find his old friends friendlier; his old enemies 
singularly mellow. The world took on a rosier hue. Tomn^'s 
days grew suddenly all too short; work became harder, if 
possible, than before. His name began to creep into the 
"society notes," and the more watchful of the mammas began 
to speak of him as a "nice boy." The inevitable happened. 

Not so very long after he became eng^ed. Tommy suc- 
cumbed to the germ of Socialism. For weeks and weeks he 
had followed, without the slightest interest, the spectacular 
movements of a train, not inappropriately called the "Red 
Special." One day a friend of his father — a young man with 
snapping eyes and cigarette-stained fingers — called Tommy 
away from a game of golf to a meeting in Carnegie Hall. It 
was a very large meeting, and Tommy saw more kinds of 
people than he had ever seen together before; he heard the 
Marseillaise sung as only fanatics can sing it ; he heard men 
speak of the "brotherhood of man," with tears in their eyes 
and a sob in their throats. To Tommy, with his novelist's 
mind strung like a harp to catch every breath of pathos and 
romance, it was all very real. He went home with an armful 
of "literature" in red paper bindings, with woodcuts of Eugene 
Debs and Abraham Lincoln on the covers — pamphlets black 
with staring letters and marked in blue pencil by the youth 
with the cigarette-stained fingers. That evening Tommy read 
9 
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the account of the "Red Special's" program with a strange 
feeling of familiarity and sympathy, so that his mother asked 
him twice if he wasn't workii^ too hard on the links. 

If Tommy had been less of a gifted writer and more of an 
everyday man like the rest of us, he probably would have 
weathered the threatening storm, but the picturesque, 
pathetic, tragic notes in the socialistic scale awoke echoes in his 
heart ; he saw only the novelist's side of the thing — the dra- 
matic moments, the unknown heroes, the noble fight for an 
impossible victory. Like most Socialists, he was too interested 
in the glorious temple of the future to think much about the 
quality of plaster and bricks in its foundation. For days he 
dwelt in a teallm of ideal institutions and perfect human 
beings — a place where sorrow and evil and toil were unknown. 
Then, in an unthinking moment, he accepted an invitation to 
speak at a "Red" dinner and the following morning he awoke 
to see his picture in the papers as "another convert." EKiring 
the next few weeks — and they shot by like hours — he rose into 
the upper air of publicity like a captive balloon when the rope 
has broken. Columns on "the gifted young author" filled 
the press, editorials of warning to the youth of the country 
accompanied photographs taken in his college days — his short 
stories fluttered into flame. If at first he had tried to deny 
his allegiance to "the Cause," he no longer desired to. In 
faultless black, with the red badge pinned to his coat lapel, he 
addressed the motley followers of Marx from Harlem to the 
Battery; spoke in evening clothes from the rear of a scarlet 
dray on the Bowery; made the opening toast at the great 
annual dinner at the Waldorf. The young man with the 
stained fingers had given way to a florid German, who wore 
suspenders without a vest and who picked his teeth with a 
match in public; "Maxy" Schwartz, they called him — the 
head of a Community in the Catskills. There came a day 
when it began to be rumored that Tommy was actually going 
to join that Community. The papers raked up all the similar 
cases of the past few years ; Tommy's friends began to admit 
that he was "going the limit." 
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So it came about that, one evening at the end of the summer, 
Tommy was sitting on the veranda o£ a country place in West- 
chester, trying to explain all this to a girl with deep brown eyes 
and warm black hair; a girl who sat very still and seemed 
much more interested in Tommy himself than in his talk of 
ideal commonwealths and "Maxy" Schwartzes. You would 
have thought that Tommy might have noticed the fact ; but 
he went straight on in his Mttle lecture, with a persistent 
stupidity which did honor to Socialism. Strange — how we 
never appreciate our diamonds until we lose them ! Tommy 
thought a great deal about this conversation during the next 
few weeks and his conclusions were invariably uncompli- 
mentary to his own good judgment. Yet as he talked, he was 
all enthusiasm, all confidence, all eagerness. 

Fortunately for Tommy, the girl made up in good sense and 
judgment what he for the time had lost. If she disapproved 
of hig new friends, if she disagreed with his theories, if she 
was hurt by his plan to join the Community for a year, at least 
she had the strength not to show it. She listened quietly to 
his tedious recital, smiled bravely when he spoke vaguely of 
"next year," gaily promised to visit the Community at some 
indefinite time in the future. What it cost her — if indeed 
it cost her anything — Tommy never knew. Perhaps she 
realized that he was sure to come out of it, like a boy with the 
measles, if only the malady were allowed to run its course. 

In any event, that is how Tommy Gordon happened to join 
"Maxy" Schwartz's now famous Community in the county 
of Ulster. I have said that Tommy "described" this Com- 
munity to the girl with the brown eyes and the black hair; 
but, alas, that was an exaggeration. As I have tried to point 
out. Tommy was young and a good deal like the rest of us in 
his dislike of hard work. With all his speaking before social- 
istic audiences, with all his toasts at socialistic banquets, he 
didn't really know very much about Socialism. He thought 
he did; all his best friends thought he did; and if "Maxy" 
Schwartz knew better, he also knew enough to hide his sus- 
picions. The young man with the cigarette-stained fingers had 
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seen to Tommy's socialistic education, and he had been 
thorough — as far as one can be thorough with a red-paper 
pamphlet containing the speeches of. Eugene Debs and a 
reprint of the Declaration of Independence. But it must be 
confessed that the "plain but simple" literary style of Social- 
ism's preachers rather grated on Tommy's overeducated 
nerves. Carl Marx is rather dull, after you've been brought 
up on fiction, and for a time Tommy searched diligently for 
something "readable" on the question. But one day a young 
man out in Chicago sent Tommy a much-talked-of book — a 
famous "yellow" novel, with a plot like a lighted firecracker 
and a "yellowness" that nearly made one color-blind. Tommy 
read the first four chapters, and then went back to the catoier, 
more peaceful Debs, Hence his limited knowledge on 
practical Socialism. 

As far as the actual Community itself was concerned, 
Tommy was, if possible, even more ignorant. During the 
previous few weeks of dining, and "conferrii^," and whirling 
"Maxy" Schwartz to and from big meetings in his father's 
automobile, Tommy had, it is true, gradually soaked in a 
mass of general details. He knew, for instance, that the 
settlement was made up of a dozen cottages and a large 
"auditorium," on the outskirts of a small town in the heart of 
the hills. He knew that the members lived on a strictly com- 
munistic, fraternal basis, sharing their food, their money, their 
clothes and their labor; that each man worked a part of each 
day with his hands; that "social gatherings" were held 
every night, in the different "cottages" by turns. He knew — 
thotigh only vaguely — that the Honorable "Maxy" had charge 
of the Community's treasury ; and he knew perfectly that he 
himself had paid that gentleman's expenses, during the past 
"campaign" for Socialism in New York. But he did not 
know that the "brotherhood," which was so ready to share 
their all in return for his allegiance, had nothing to share ; he 
was hardly in a position to realize that he was an especially 
valuable convert, because of the small fortune which he had 
in his own right, and he was as yet unacquainted with the 
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characters who were to be so close to him in those nightly 
"social gatherings." So he said good-bye to his family, and 
carefully forgot to say good-bye to most of his friends, and 
started merrily forth on the path made famous by the feet of 
Coleridge and Southey, and — 

Surprising and disappointing as his first impressions of the 
place must have been, they failed to diminish Tommy's 
enthusiasm. True, he found that the "cottage," which he was to 
occupy "temporarily," was nothing but a shack, nearly a mile 
up in the hills above the town, and the "auditorium," about 
which he had heard so much, turned out to be an abandoned 
schoolhouse, remodeled for the use of the Community. But 
Tommy cared nothing about the "auditorium," and as for the 
shack — it had a big fireplace in working order and was situated 
out on a shoulder of the hill, with a view of the surrounding 
ojuntry which took one's breath away. What more could a 
man want? A cosy fire and a marvelous view, and the fun of 
camping out all the time — surely these were enough! The 
other members, it must be admitted, did not appeal to Tommy 
as he had expected. But here, too, the situation was saved by 
the shack, so far up in the hills — he could get away when 
necessary. Illogical, you complain? Ah, but who is not 
illogical under the stress of necessity? Tommy certainly was. 
He told himself that under the socialistic order, "men were to 
have the freest opportunity to use their divine gifts," and that, 
therefore, he would be set to work writing socialistic classics 
in the popular form of the day, the short story. He pictured 
himself in a sni^ little cottage, writing busily away at "the" 
poem of the year ; saw visions of New York publishers flock- 
ing to the Community, to interview him about his next book. 
And so it came as a rather rude shock to be told to go to work 
on the farm, with a team of mules and a one-eyed Swede. 
But novelty is the saving grace of this world, and Tommy's 
spirits rose to meet the blow. He was too surprised at first, 
and too interested to complain. Besides, it all made good 
"copy," and, first and last, whether he knew it or not. Tommy 
was looking for "copy." He knew nothing about horses and 
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he was merely a hindrance to the Swede, but that gentleman 
was so naive in his wonder at Tommy's old life, so original 
in his Old World maxims and theories, so generally "odd" 
and attractive, that Tommy sat beside him on the jolting 
wagon with all the enjoyment of a child who has found a new 
toy. 

It was nothit^ to Tommy that he was failing to add to the 
world's "total of productivity" ; nay more, was even keepii^ 
the Swede from doing his share. Neither Tommy nor the 
Swede was interested in the world's productivity; the latter 
was thinking of the brush that had to be cleaned off the east 
meadow, and the former was trying to analyze his companion's 
thoughts. Both were happy — ^to that extent Socialism seemed 
to be successful 

Indeed, for the first few weeks, Tommy persuaded himself 
that he was at last entirely satisfied. He saw practically 
nothing of the rest of the Community, for the distance from 
the settlement to his shack gave him a good excuse for not 
eating at the "common" board. At first he told himself he 
was sorry for this ; but the more he saw of the other members, 
the less he grieved. Thqf were a singular group of folk, these 
people — nearly all of two ages, very young or very old ; alter- 
nately impatient and uninterested. The very old sat all day 
at the windows of their cottages, never speaking except to 
complain; the very young worked half-heartedly at the "com- 
mon" garden, around the "common" stable, in the "common" 
kitchen. They had all been "authors," at one time or another, 
and not one of them but had a past. As a group of characters 
for a Dickens novel, they struck Tommy as ideal; but he 
could never think of them without a certain phrase stealing to 
his lips (a phrase ill-deserved, yet inevitable), the "great 
unwashed." So, little by little, he came less and less to the 
settlement ; went straight back to his cabin after the morning's 
work, took long lonely rambles over the hills in the late 
afternoons. 

These walks in the early darkness of the fall days, and the 
evenings spent before the blazing fire in the little shack, were 
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the two things which lifted Tommy out of the tawdry, 
unnatural, artificial atmosphere of the Community and made 
him happy. For the first time in his life he was r^ularly out 
of doors enough of the day to bring him home at night with a 
healthy fatigue ; for the first time in his life he was living with 
the sounds of the forest around him and the smell of the earth 
in his nostrils. As the days went by and the leaves began to 
fall, he watched the slow change come over the face of the 
valley with the same feelings which stirred Robert Helmont, 
alone in the old Hermitage by the Pacome Gate. And, like 
Robert Helmont, he found pleasure in the little details of his 
everyday life — the cooking of his meals, his work with the 
Swede on the farm, his improvements in the appearance of 
the cabin. At sundown he would stand in the doorway and 
watch the shadows begin to furrow the hillsides into long, 
black, uneven patches, and see the evening mist breathe a soft 
gray mantel over the hous^ of the settlement, until gradually 
the tiny lights blinked dimly and went out. And often, before 
going back to his fire, he would stand in the darkness and 
listen to the sounds rising up throt^h the night — the laughter 
of little children, the sharp bark of the grocer's collie, the 
far-off rattle of a wagon on the country road. And always in 
the end a quick thrill of loneliness would sweep over him, . 
and he would turn and stumble quickly into the Hghted shack 
and go over to a picture which stood on the table by the fire — 
a picture of a girl, with deep brown eyes and warm black hair. 
To tell the truth, the picture was the only disturbing factor 
in Tommy's happiness. At first, it had not been disturbing at 
all, for every day or two Tommy's box in the village post- 
office contained a letter addressed in a straight, girlish hand. 
Nor did this cease to be the case; but Tommy's conscience (or 
was it something else?) be^an to prick him uncomfortably. 
He remembered that the lady had promised to visit the Com- 
munity ; and yet, not a word of such an intended visit could he 
find in her letters. This relieved him tremendously from a 
practical viewpoint, for the Community, he had by this time 
decided, was anything but a show place; but from another 
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viewpoint it worried him just as much. Was it possible that 
he had acted coldly? Could she have thoi^ght — ? The very 
idea sent a cold wave over him. And the more he thought of 
it the more desperate he became. After all, he had acted like 
a good deal of a cad in burying himself in this fashion ! It was 
hardly fair to the girl ! And fair or not, it wasn't — ^well, you 
understand. She might think .... 

Tommy's discomfort over this important question was in 
no way lessened by the trend of ^airs in the Community 
itself. At least twice a week he was obliged to attend the busi- 
ness meetings in the "auditorium," and they were a never-end- 
ing source of irritation. The older members always insisted 
on having the windows closed to keep out the draught ; the 
younger members always insisted on smoking furiously ; and 
the tobacco they used would have made a self-respecting meer- 
schaum color with shame. For pure discomfort the result was 
surpassed, according to Tommy, only by the character of the 
audience and the quality of their speeches. Three men 
invariably arose during the evening. One was a short, wiry 
little Jew from Hester Street, who had edited a "people's" 
paper for a dozen years, until one day he had attracted the 
attention of "Maxy" Schwartz by his part in a bomb-throw- 
ing incident in Herald Square. The second was an old pro- 
fessor of economics from Indiana, who adjusted his spectacles 
between each sentence and always had "one more word," 
The last of the trio was a stout young German from Milwau- 
kee, a man much like Schwartz himself, with the same shrewd- 
ness of nature and the same innate love of petty politics. His 
speech was always fiery, and it invariably ended with a set 
tirade denouncing the "capitalschjsts" in the most impas- 
sioned lar^^e of hate and extolling at the same time the 
gentle principle of "brotherly love." 

Tommy heard these men with the superior feeling with 
which a man who has once been a personage always listens to 
one who has not. He could not help noticing how rarely the 
Honorable "Maxy" was present at these gatherings; how 
rarely, indeed, he was present in the Community at all. 
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Tommy knew instinctively where he was. He could see him, 
in his vestless magnificence, pouring out socialistic maxims 
over a stein of Pikener in the Hoffman House ; he could see 
him (as he had often done in the months of the previous 
summer) spendii^ carelessly the money which he. Tommy 
Gordon, had poured into the "common" treasury. And the 
sting of it all lay in the fact that he himself was powerless and 
that he had found it out too late. He had put all of his capital 
into an investment on which he could realize not a cent. He 
had used up on the shack what little money he had had 
reserved for his personal use, and he now had barely enough 
to buy a ticket to New York. None of the others had any 
money at all. They were constantly borrowing in the most 
outrageous manner, coming all the way up to his cabin for the 
loan of a knife or a derby hat. One light-hearted gentleman 
even went so far as to borrow Tommy's suit case to go to New 
York — and never came back. And these weren't the only 
vexations. If at first Tommy had been received with defer- 
ence as a distii^isbed arrival, and allowed to go his own way ; 
now he was not. A new convert had taken his place, a young 
man from a well-known New England family, with a heritage 
of a disordered brain and a few odd millions. Tommy's tiny 
reputation dwindled into insignificance. The work at the 
farm, which had once been attractive and almost voluntary, 
now became unpleasant and compulsory Instead of a morn- 
ing's work with the Swede and the team, now a whole day in 
the forest cutting wood was the common thing. The evenings, 
once spent pleasantly by the fire with a new novel, now 
dragged slowly, as Tommy pored over Carl Marx, prepara- 
tory to an article on "Production and Consumption." He 
was no longer allowed to write fiction — there were already too 
many short-story writers in the Community. He was forced 
to write his poems secretly and publish them under a worn de 
plume — a thing which hurt his pride. And this mysterious 
but powerful command of the majority — this "common rule," 
where a man's soul hardly seemed his own — worked on 
Tommy's nerves. Coming home at night, all soiled and smelly 
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from the stable, he cursed alike at the Community's leader and 
at its want of bathrooms ; at its idiot members and their vile 
tobacco. He longed for a decent collar and the sight of a 
dinner coat ; ached for the taste of one of Martin's suppers ; 
mingled his unspoken attacks on the socialistic theory of values 
with outbursts at the hummocks in the matting of his bed. 
Socialism was falling in Tommy's estimation. 

But the petty hardships were not what tore Tommy's spirit ; 
he was no quitter, and he would have stuck to the one-eyed 
Swede and Socialism without a whimper if that had been all. 
But a seed of doubt had begun to grow in Tommy's mind. 
Not because of the character of the people in the Community ; 
Tommy told himself that would not have been fair to "the 
Cause." Nor because of "Maxy" Schwartz and his doubtful 
sincerity ; that, too, he argued, was b^;ging the question. But 
Tommy was no fool, and the more he read the actual author- 
ities on Socialism (and he was forced to read widely, in order 
to satisfy his growing doubt), the less certain he felt himself 
becoming. Principles he had heard discussed in college kept 
coming back to him ; new questions kept persistently popping 
up in his own mind, questions which no amount of reading in 
Carl Marx seemed to answer. Unconsciously he began to 
defeat, in his own mind, the arguments brought up in the 
nightly gatherings which he now began to attend. And the 
awful certainty with which he found himself demolishing these 
threadbare theories fairly terrified him. The bottom seemed 
'to be dropping out of his world; he felt himself slipping 
away, as if in quicksand, from everything solid and safe. A 
great dread was over him. 

The fall dragged on and Thanksgiving drew near Tommy 
longed to go home, and yet the common council had voted that 
no one be away ; even "Maxy" Schwartz was not to be in New 
York. The weather had grown sharper; the air on the hills 
was like wine, and the sharp cold winds sweeping down from 
the range turned the valleys into "iron. The day before 
Thanksgiving it snowed, a fine, light snow, like powder, which 
filled up the cracks in Tommy's windows and blew in little lines 
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along the bare plank floor. Tommy replenished his woodpile, 
and spent the greater part of the afternoon writing a long 
and evidently important letter. He wasted a great many 
sheets of paper over it, and in the end he tore the whole thing 
up and rewrote it hurriedly. But by suppertime it was 
standing, seated and addressed, against the picture on the table 
beside the fire. 

Supper seemed to go wrong for some reason, and instead of 
cheering him it only made him more restless. After he had 
washed and put away the dishes, he walked nervously about 
the cabin for half an hour. Then he sat down % the fire 
and took out a letter which had come during the morning. He 
read this at least twenty times, with numerous frowns and 
much biting of lips between the readings. At last he rose and 
went over to the pine washstand in the comer and pulled out 
of its drawers a clean collar and a pair of silver-mounted 
brushes. A red badge fell out of the drawer, and he laid it 
mechanically on the collar. Then he looked about for the 
borrowed suit case, which had never been returned. The only 
thing in sight was a large paper bag," which had once con- 
tained a pound of candles. He went over and examined it; 
took the collar and the brushes and stuffed them into it ; held 
it out at arm's lei^h and tried to look at himself in the tiny 
mirror on the washstand. Then he laid the bag on the table 
and latched sheepishly. 

A few moments later some one knocked, and the Honorable 
"Maxy" Schwartz himself thumped in. He wore great leather 
boots and a fur cap and gloves of sealskin, and he had the 
fat, well-fed air of geniality about him which always meant 
that he was in high spirits. Singularly enough. Tommy did 
not seem overpleased to see him ; but "Maxy" always prided 
himself on his ability to "ride over a little wave of misunder- 
standing," and became alTectedly affable. He pulled out the 
best chair in the little room, dragged the tabte up so that he 
could rest his elbow on it (thereby tippii^ over the photc^aph 
with the letter standing beside it) and stretched his feet out 
before the fire. Tommy picked up the photograph and took 
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another chair. The Honorable "Maxy" bubbled out in a long 
eulogy over his own achievements in winning new "followers" 
during the past months. Tommy was silent. The great man 
chained his tone ; became confidential, a. little less patronizing. 
Tonimy said not a word, only he stuffed the letter in his pocket 
and stared at the photograph. The heavy German voice 
gradually rumbled less heavily; "Maxy" turned and stared 
critically at Tommy for several seconds. Tommy did not 
look up. 

The Honorable "Maxy" was not an inexperienced amateur. 
It took him just about five minutes to understand that some- 
thing was radically wrong. Then he switched over, as 
delicately as possible, to an account of a brilliant speech by the 
young man from Chicago who had sent Tommy his "yelk)w" 
novel. He quoted the young man's statements {the gentleman 
chanced to have inherited a large fortune) — statements regard- 
ing the hereditary right to money ; touched on the question of 
the youthful son who receives his father's earnings and uses 
them wrongly ; "sounded," in short, in a rapid attempt to get 
his bearings. Tommy was taciturn. His face had grown 
gradually flushed during the past few moments, but it may 
have been the fire. The Honorable "Maxy" was unable to 
decide what it was. So he tried a little more radical tack, 
began on the duty of the Socialist — the noble, far-reaching 
purpose, the all<laiming power of "the Cause," At this point 
Tommy seemed to wake up. 

"The Cause," went on "Maxy," "is all-embracing! No 
man who has once felt its touch can ever desert it I It claims 
us all ! We must sacrifice for it. We never appreciate a good 
thing until we've suffered for it !" 

"Damn right !" said Tommy, dryly. 

The Honorable "Maxy" hesitated slightly before continuing, 

"Er — of course," he went on. "We — we must suffer ! We 
must see all that we love taken away from us if necessary, but 
we must follow the Cause! A man learns only by trial, by 
experience — " 
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"So trael" There was something hard in Tommy's voice 
this time, but "Maxy" failed to hear it. He went on more 
confidently. 

"Home, family, material opportunity — what are they, com- 
pared to the chance, aye, the honor of aiding our sacred 
Cause? Our Trust should lead us, our Trust guide us, our 
Trust should be our all !" "Maxy's" voice rose exultantly ; he 
made the first bad mistake of his career. "Why, that!" he 
said, sharply, and pointed to the photograph in Tommy's hand, 
"that, compared to our Cause — " 

Tommy was out of his chair before the words were said. 
His face was livid, but he turned and walked straight to the 
cabin dgor. He flung it wide so that a gust of snow swept 
into the warm room. "Maxy" rose involuntarily. But he 
was too late. 

Tommy pointed to the open door. His lips were twitching 
with ai^er, but he said never a word. 

The Honorable "Maxy" made a desperate effort to save 
himself. "I beg your pardon," he said, weakly. "I didn't — " 
It was useless. The expression of intense hate on a man's 
face, no matter how ridiculously small and weak he may be, 
is not a thing to trifle with. The Honorable "Maxy" did not 
stop to trifle. Very gently Tommy closed the door after him. 

An hour later, just before the milk train for New York 
pulled into the station in the little valley, the station-master 
saw a column of flame far up in the hills toward" Tommy's 
cabin and ran to send in an alarm of fire. But his haste was 
quite unnecessary. At that very moment Tommy was out in 
the shadows on the platform, with a paper bag in his hand con- 
taining a collar, a framed photograph, and a pair of silver- 
moimted brushes. In the other hand, wadded up into a ball, 
as if he was about to throw it away, was a red silk bac^e — 
the emblem of "the Cause." 

R. D. Hillis. 
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THE BALLADE OF PASSING FACES. 

Out of the dark, across the blinding flare 
Before the doorway of the playhouse, glide 
Unending lines of faces, in the glare 
As wan as dead men. Through the eddying tide, 
A youth moves on, his head thrown back for pride. 
Wine-flushed, with laughing lips full amorous. 
And a bright vampire clinging at his side — 
And these be they that shall come after us. 

Dull foreign faces pass, with sullen stare 
That watched unflinching when their fathers died. 
Trampled by Cossack horse-hoofs, still they wear 
Masks of an outward suffrance, feigned to hide 
The heart that plans unbounded regicide. 
And, out of king-dwarfed manhood mutinous, 
Would make men king-free, law-free at a stride — 
And these be they that shall come after us. 

Then deep-eyed faces, gaunt, with matted hair 
Thrust back through bony grimy fingers, wried 
By toil too soon begun in factory air. 
For these are young. And as they move aside, 
Come sharp-cheeked beting children, who, denied 
Their penny, shriek out curses blasphemous; 
Shameless, illusionless, too wild to guide — 
And these be they that shall come after us. 

l^'envoi. 
Prince Jesu, who for man wast crucified, 
Guide thou man's frantic passions ruinous ; 
We labor blind through pathways all untried. 
And these be they that shall come after us. 
A. E. Baker. 
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A FORGOTTEN YALE AUTHOR. 

NO one really enjoys literature who travels only the 
beaten pathway of the "classics." Whatever one's real 
appreciation of them, the hard macadam of notes and the stiff 
fences of criticism become irksome after a while, and admira- 
tion is perfunctory when the carriage ruts of predecessors are 
always officiously leadii^ the way, and every beauty is marred 
by the descriptive labels of former travelers. "Julius Csesar" 
seems tedious when the long quarrel scene is known by heart 
beforehand. At such a time, it is pleasant to pick up the 
dustiest novel on the shelves and plunge into it recklessly, as 
one turns aside from a sunny highway into a cool, overgrown 
cartroad, which others have overlooked — almost a forest 
primeval, where a stray wild flower may be found, worth all 
the admired profusion of the roadside. There is a subtle 
invitation in the faded binding that has not felt sympathetic 
fingers for fifty years. 

But it is risky as well as pleasurable to browse in the dis- 
carded fields of literature. The expected flowers may turn out 
to be only scrubby hackmatacks and briars after all. A 
veteran soon learns a convenient lore in these Lost Woods of 
Forgotten Failures, and it takes only a chapter or two to tell 
him whether a novel be of simple Nature or constructed Art. 
One gurgles out as innocently as an eager spring ; the other 
makes its appearance, so to speak, from the carven head of a 
gargoyle and pours joylessly into a marble pool. Such, if the 
book be from the row of dingy volumes on the upper shelf, 
you may well know will not be admirable, and its waters will 
prove brackish from rust; but, that the world of taste has 
scorned the simple natural spring may mean only that the 
stones about it were not arranged in the prevailing fashion. 
For all that, the well of feeling may be as pure and coolly 
refreshing to-day as yesterday. If a reader have not a few of 
these desultory, artless favorites that he loves and hopes to 
read again, he may quote as he will from Swinburne, and boast 
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of his hotbed blooms, but the full joy of readir^ he cannot 
know. 

Of such books — comfortable, awkward, rambling — New 
England seems to have been especially prolific. The dig^iified 
perfection of her great romances and the still beauty of her 
thought grew up amid an impetuous crop of unlovely but 
quite lovable "weeds," as the discriminatii^ gardeners of 
to-day have not hesitated to proclaim them. They are 
the ownge-flaming milkweeds of her literary meadows. The 
Yankee is never afraid to be himself, even if, as Hawthorne 
suspected, he has a propensity to thrust forward his most 
unpleasing side with a certain awkward sincerity. But even 
in these books which seem such unsparing satires of Yankee 
crudeness, runs a characteristic undercurrent of earnest- 
ness. Sometimes it is almost a grim philosophic humor, 
a Teufelsdrockhian way of lighting a mass of apparently 
irrelevant and incoherent details with a significance clear but 
never mentioned. Reform never appeared more earnest, so 
clad in the homely weeds of every-day life. 

Perhaps the first and most typical of such novels was a for- 
gotten "Margaret," the writir^ of a Yale graduate, Sylvester 
Judd, that tumbled out into the literary world during that 
iron-bound age of propriety just preceding the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The stately reviewers of the North 
American were doing their best to appear unconscious of their 
provincialism and to reecho the erudition of the Edinburgh 
and Blackwood's; and few books as there were to review, it 
was easy to maintain a style quite as formal and authoritative 
as Macaula/s in refuting the strictures of a stray "Impres- 
sions of a French Traveler in America," or in expatiating 
with grave solemnity on the claims of various styles of church 
architecture. They were used to measuring their bland and 
critically reluctant approval by such typical romances as Miss 
Yonge's or such poems as Mrs. Sigourney's, Taste and liter- 
ary culture were for once happily sophisticated and ready to 
congeal in moulds of conformity for all time, when suddenly 
this strai^e figure of a "Margaret" danced with an uncon- 
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scious unconventionality into the scene, and awakened the 
immaculate dreaming propriety of the reviewers into startled 
explosions of expostulations. And at once the breezy Lowell 
fearlessly shouted that here, at last, was the first true American 
novel ! It was the rudest shock in all his "Fable for Critics," 

"Margaret" was too spontaneous a book to escape criti- 
cism. It was never intended to court popularity. That is, in 
fact, the secret of the charm that shyly coquets with the 
reader, behind all its obvious faults. You have always a 
delightful ^nd intimate feeling of reading a journal — that 
emotion, so unfamiliar in a novel, of dubious poaching on the 
sacredness of private rights that were not meant to be laid 
bare in print. It is as if one should write a story for his own 
piteasure, without a thought of the epicurean tastes of the 
world at large. A thousand and one daily, appealing interests 
of Judd's own life attach themselves, as informal as life 
itself, to the child whose growth he traces in her rough back- 
woods home. He goes into the woods and returns lost in a 
glow of sjTnpathy and enjoyment ; so does Margaret. He 
reads an absorbing German romance, and for a while must 
train the branches of his own story into the same pattern. 
He runs across a quaint oM pedant in the woods, and imme- 
diately the Master saunters into the story to care for the child, 
and startles the reader by his occasional lapse into formidable 
sesquipedalian and circumlocutory grandiloquence. So until 
the child becomes a woman, the incidents of yesterday's 
botanical ramble, now a curious superstition, then a bit of 
enthusiastic antiquarianism, a character or a scene just met — 
all are lent to the lengthening story, with an exuberance that 
soon entices the reader to foi^et the chaos and surrender 
himself to the tide of enjoyment. 

Such is the first half of "Margaret," a carefree book of 
nature, as full of spontaneous rippling buoyancy as the song of 
an oriole, or the first fresh breeze across the reviving fields in 
April. Slowly it begins to dawn upon one that all this 
kaleidoscopic incident has not been without its value after all. 
The inevitable seriousness of the New Englander underlies it 
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all, for it was the ideal of Judd's heart to paint this growth of 
a childlike simplicity, guided only by the subtle influences of 
Nature, into goodness and aspiration; Margaret is trans- 
planted, with all the fine receptiveness which she inherited 
from her romantic parents of the German love-story, into a 
half-barbarian backwoods community, at the close of the 
Revolution. With the second half new thoughts come in, with 
the lover of Margaret a new character, of whose influence and 
metaphysics, it must be confessed, the reader is apt to be a 
trifle suspicious. The story almost changes character; its 
propaganda confessed, it drops its happy dalliance, and drives 
forward with Yankee earnestness to its conclusion. Even it 
one sympathizes generally with Judd's attack on the ritualism 
of a womout ideal, he must feel that the preacher crops out a 
little too insistently, when he leaves the passive plane of appre- 
ciation for the active one of reform ; but it was no simple task 
for an innovator to reconcile earnestness with a simple and 
lively imagination. When idealism stoops to argue, it too 
often ceases to attract. 

It will be seen that this transformation, which at first seems 
to break the story squarely in two, is after all what gave 
"Margaret" its claim to priority, in two of the tendencies of 
modern novels which have been important of late. It was the 
earliest distinctively "nature book" and the first reform novel 
of America. In any other subject than Judd's ideal of a 
simple natural religion, the blending of elements so foreign 
would have been impossible. When it appeared, in 1845, five 
years before "The Scarlet Letter," the "Leatherstocking 
Tales" were the only American stories of importance. Those 
of Brockden Brown had fallen into the obscure limbo of the 
unhealthy, and Washington Irving had never attempted a 
lor^r narrative than "Rip Van Winkle." Novels were 
written only for the excitement of the reading; that they 
should be the vehicle of something more was yet unthought. 
But it was so naturally a part of Judd's personality, that he 
never suspected that his anonymous story would arouse such 
a stir of criticism and admiration, nor call forth a book of out- 
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line illustrations, which the gullible critics of the day hailed 
as first signs of a native art, nor finally set in motion two 
literary currents so prominent at the present day. 

The reform interest is not so apt to be attractive now as 
when liberal religion was in the throes of evolution. Even 
then Judd's other works, which centred most directly on 
reform, were looked upon as lacking the vitality of "Mar- 
garet." "Richard Edney" portrayed, in the everyday life of 
a Maine factory village, the dignity of labor, and ended in a 
frank homily to point the moral; "Philo" was a dreary 
didactic piece of theology in rhyme. But his posthumous 
drama, "The White Hills," like "Margaret," a combination 
of "the real and the ideal," contained some passages of true, 
mystic beauty. This was the whole list of his productions — 
not, to be sure, one on which to build a great fame, but no dis- 
credit to a man who died at forty and who wrote almost before 
any of the classics of American literature had appeared. 

To have written a book, however, which, thoi^h not exactly 
a forerunner of "Walden," was first to show the awakening 
regard for out-door life which Emerson, Thoreau and Bur- 
roughs were yet to voice, was matter of praise enoi^h for one 
author, and a consideration which Time should not forget. 
"Margaret" was subjective rather than objective in its appre- 
ciation of nature; but it has one quality that scarcely any of 
its successors ever attained, or even attempted. The fascinated 
but reluctant North American was forced to admit in a later 
review, that no one, not even Emerson, produced such a feeling 
of the physical presence of Nature. This may have been due 
to the true sense of the poetry of words, with which he 
invented when the right phrase failed: "A bobolink clung 
tiltering to the breezy tip of a white birch; a grass-finch 
skippered to the top of a stump; and a black-cap k'd'chanked, 
k'd'chanked over her head. She snatched a large handful of 
flowers and hurried on, driven forward as it were by a breeze 
of gladness in her own thoughts and of vernal aroma from the 
fields," — as much a part of the wood-life about her as the 
plaintive pewee and the flycatcher that sing to her as she 
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passes. "So too, we feel," did Judd write, "with a deep 
unconsciousness of joy." A thousand quick fancies — as a 
charred forest, "like a black winter" — surprise one with 
flashes of appreciation, now of word, now of phrase. Material 
enough for ten books lies scattered in all the inchoate profu- 
sion of a landscape. Judd himself was right when he said: 
" 'Margaret' was never designed for railroads ; it might 
peradventure suit a canal-boat. Rather is it like an old- 
fashioned ride on horseback, where one may be supposed to 
enjoy leisure for climbii^ hills and to possess curiosity for the 
trifles of the way." 

Born in Westhampton, Mass., Judd grew up in the ortho- 
dox, middle-class society of an old New England town. His 
father was of the sort who naturally became the local historian, 
and Judd seemed to inherit from him a certain sincerity and 
seriousness. There is not much to learn of his Yale career — 
the oft-repeated story of the student who works his way 
through collie and carries off the usual honors and prizes. 
But in those meagre days Judd had unusual obstacles. One 
winter he performed the feat of teaching school in Middle- 
town and still maintaining his stand in the class. Through his 
letters we catch glimpses of the customary college life, which 
his perpetiml good humor was quick to transmute into fun — 
the race for Chapel, on a nipping November morning, necker- 
chiefs hastily tied on the way ; the long prayers before dawn, 
"too solemnly mocked" as he puts it ; then, still before sun-up, 
the longer, drearier recitatit^s and the dash for Commons, at 
that time a few small rooms divided by partitions, where the 
students clamored uproariously for their tardy breakfasts, and 
those lucky enough to sit at the other end of the table from the 
proctor were already half through the meal before his long, 
solemn blessing was finished. Judd graduated in 1836, and 
declinii^ an offer of a professorship in a Western college, 
settled down to teaching in a little Massachusetts town. There 
the doubts that had unharmonized him slowly settled, and 
after a divinity course at Harvard, he became pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Augusta, Maine, His life there had a 
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chance to run back into the quiet, natural channels for which 
it always semed intended. Thenceforth, not only in the pulpit, 
but on the lyceum platform, he was one of those prophets who, 
in the days before the Civil War, pleaded for a wider practice 
of the principles for which this country had been founded, 
but which as yet it was unwilling to apply. 

"Maigaret" was but an incident in such a career, a recrea- 
tion when all his minor fads and fancies were for once allowed 
full sway, and Imagination wove into romance his love of 
birds and trees and flowers, the old characters he knew in his 
boyhood home, and the particulars of antiquarian research, of 
which he was as fond as his father. With all its carefree 
insouciance, it shows, as another Yale author, Ik Marvel, has 
said, a man "with sensibilities all open, like an ^olian harp, 
to the wind ; but true to those eternal verities by which great 
currents of thought hold their courses." One wonders if 
Judd, had he lived longer, would have mastered his looseness 
of plot and style and written anything which the present gener- 
ation would have been pleased to call great. He could never 
have stood in the same rank as Hawthorne or James ; but he 
might, had he written longer, have equalled Mrs. Stowe or 
Howells. Perhaps, though, he would never have Heft anything 
again of quite the engaging simplicity of "Mai^ret," It is 
almost a prose companion of that oJJier country idyll which 
followed it, Whittier's "Snowbound"; and it is not often that 
a man writes in that spirit more than once. In view of the 
modem critical valuation of Judd's novel as "merely" a sketch- 
book of "Utopian dreams," there is something pathetic in 
Lowell's hearty praise of it in his "Fable for Critics," as 

"the first Yankee book. 
With the soul of the Down East in it, and things further cast, 
As far as the threshold of morning at least. 
Where awaits the fair dawn of the simple and tru^ 
Of the day that comes slowly to make ^1 things new." 

Lowell, too, as his boisterously inel^ant verses show, with 
all his polished sophistication, had the same breezy informality 
and artless enthusiasm, which led him to predict : 
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"His name 
You'll be glad enough, some day or other, to claim. 
And will all crowd about him, and swear that you knew him. 
If some English hack-critic should chance to review him." 

But perhaps, after all, it was best that the English hade- 
critic never expended his wrath on what he must have called 
"American provincialism" ; and that "Margaret," choicer for 
all its faults, lies to-day in dusty oblivion, ready to surprise 
and refresh some chance explorer on the outskirts of literature, 
with its lively echo of a picturesque age that is now gone and 
lost forever. 

Elmer D. Keith, 
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(On one of the ships taken by the pirate Blackbeard was a theatrical 
company bound for Virginia.) 

Act fifth I Curtains up indeed! 
Don't push me, sirs ! I'm not in haste. 
I'll go more slowly now, and taste 
The fresh clean breeze. I sorely need 
Breathing space before my call. 
Seven steps out to end it all. 

Seven steps out, then the plunge, 
The gasping fight, quick failing breath. 
The swift rehearsal before death. 
And all one's life a rapier lunge. 
I must out — I dare not stop. 
Strength, Lord, for the dizzy drop! 

One, two, three and halfway there ; 

Wretch, has thought of what comes after 

Parched your throat too much for laughter? 

Go off with a kingly air. 

If I speak will my voice break? 

Head up, man I For honor's sake. 

Four, five, six, now one step more 
Meet it gay with a touch of pride, 
God help! Were but my hands untied — 
Fool — and half a league off shore? 
Come, you've made the proper pause, 
Take your merited a{^Iausel 

Thomas Beer. 
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THE HOME OF THE BRAVE. 

THE hot August sun beat down upon a line of some thirty 
small street brats, boys and girls, who were crowding 
around the Settlement House door. The pallor of the tene- 
ment and the touch of starvation showed in each one of the 
hard little faces, as the children stn^gled through the entrance 
in their endeavor to be first at the "Fresh Air Fund" 
examination. 

A few minutes sufficed to call the roll, and the head worker, 
immaculate in his white apron, turned to an assistant. 

"Katie Macarthy missing. Please hunt her up at No. — 
Greenwich Street. Tell her that she cannot go to the country 
with this batch unless she reports here within half an hour." 

Parallel to Broadway, three blocks from the Hudson, 
beneath the roar of the elevated trains, runs Greenwich Street, 
the center of one of the most crowded districts in New York, 
Thither the assistant directed his steps, picking his way 
through the thousand and one trudcs and pushcarts, which 
render the West Side streets almost nontraversable, hopping 
the while from stone to stone, to avoid stepping on the children 
who swarmed the walks. 

No. — Greenwich Street proved to be accessible only 
through a rear tenement alley, foul with litter and rubbish, 
and lined with ash barrels and garbage cans ; the sort of place 
which even a photograph can not correctly picture, because 
it leaves out of account the smell. As the assistant entered 
the inner yard, a dozen heads appeared from as many dirty 
windows — suspicious, yet curious of the visitor's intentions. 
Mrs. Macarthy's apartment was pointed out by numerous 
skinny hands, and a knock on her door gained him admittance. 
Tenement house poverty, in its most evil aspect, was all 
apparent. Bedding and clothes lay dimiped in one comer ; the 
table in the center was littered with the remains of the previous 
meal, which a dirty child was even then consuming. The 
room was insufferably hot, because it was wash day, and hot 
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water was only obtained throt^h a hot fire in the stove. By 
the window sat a girl of twelve years, sewing. The assistant 
took in the familiar details at a glance, then turned to the 
mother. 

"Mrs. Macarthy, I have come to see about getting Katie off 
to the country," 

"She ain't goin'. She's got a job." 

"But I thought Katie was only twelve. How can she go to 
work?" 

"She's got her wotkin' papers" — gruffly, 

"But, my dear woman, the law says that no child under 
fourteen — " 

"She's got 'em!" 

The young man wiped the perspiration from his face. 

"You have no right to allow so young a girl to work. You 
must know that for her own good — " 

"For her own good, is it ? An' what would we do — starve ? 
I ain't had a bit of meat in this room for just two weeks. The 
childers ain't got no shoes to their feet. An' Tom out of work 
since last winter. Damn the country, I sez to him ! Katie's got 
to keep her job!" 

The woman turned to the washit^. The little worker 
at the window continued to bend over her garment. Not a 
vestige of hope remained in the wan little face, which had seen 
only cruel misery for twelve years. 

The assistant tried a new tack. "Do you want to work, 
Katie?" he asked. 

"Sure, why not?" answered the child ; "we've got ter live." 

"See here, Mrs, Macarthy," said the young man, "if 
you'll let Katie go to the country for two weeks, I'll pay her 
wages for that time," 

"Divil a bit you will. And let her lose her job ! Damn the 
country, I sez to Tom, Katie's got ter work." 

- "Say mister," piped up the dirty child at the table, "do 
they have cream cows in your country? In the country where 
I was last year they had cream cows. Say, mister, can I go to 
the coiuitry?" and two very sticky hands grabbed hold of the 
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young man's coat, while the little face gazed up beseechingly 
into his. 

"What is your name?" he asked, smiling. 

"Jennie, sir." 

"Well, Jennie, I'm afraid you are too youi^ to go with this 
party. You had better wait until next time." 

"Ah, mister — " 

"Shut up, Jennie, don't yer see he don't want yer?" put in 
her sister at the window. "Don't you pay no attention to 
Jennie, sir. She couldn't go, anyhow, she's got ter mind the 
baby. But say, mister" — the child dropped her sewing and 
joined her sister at his side — "couldn't you bring us a bunch 
of flowers when you get bade? Just a little bunch of daisies, 
mister, to put in the window. Then everybody will think we 
went to the country." 

"Well," said the youi^ man, "if your mother won't let 
you go, I'll certainly bring you a bunch of daisies. And what 
shaU I bring you, Jennie?" 

The little girl eyed her toes for a moment in silence. Then 
she raised a tear-stained face. "Bring me," she sobbed, "a 
bunch — ^with — the smdl on 'em." 

Adrian Van Sinderen. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Of late there has been some question and comment on the 
eligibility of the Sheffield undergraduates to editorial positions 
on the Lit. Contributions by such men have been offered to 
us with no motive but that of an interest in literary affairs, for 
the authors are in doubt as to their possible reward. The fact 
that all Academic undergraduates have, at the beginning of 
their college course, an equal opportunity to win an editorship, 
is so weH recognized that it needs no further mention, and 
Sheffield men should realize that they themselves are respon- 
sible for the present uncertainty as to their own position. In 
future we hope they will also realize that their rights are equal 
to our own and that their only disadvantage lies in the shorter 
time allowed to them for literary work. The Lit. board is 
open alike to Academic and to Sheffield Juniors, and while 
the former have an extra year in which to compete, it is 
possible for a Sheffield student of literary ability to overcome 
this obstacle. 
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PORTFOUO. 

A LBTTGR. 

Now, as I write, I gaze into thine eyes, 
Which, in thjr framed likeness, here appear, 
And always ^eve that we are far apart. 
And yet — I seem to feel thy presence near. 
Guiding- my thoughts, my ways, my deeds, my mind, 
Bidding my soul be still and know no fear. 
While in my inmost soul I hear a voice 
In anguish cry, "O God, that thou wert herel" 

Edward B. Cowlts. 

^Joc Nivens took Cora to the Crescent masquerade. In 

the world where Cora moves the Crescent masquerade is the 

event of the season. The season does not end 

"cosA-s ^jjjj j^gjj^ ^ jj ^Qgj g^jj^g seventy blocks 

GRNTLEMAN. " . , ^ . - . «, ^ ^ ^ i 

further up town ; m fact, the great event took 
place in the very middle of Satan's forty days' sentence, which 
perhaps is the reason for Cora's adventure. 

The Crescent masquerade happens in Clio Hall. Extensively 
advertised in advance, it is considered exclusive, and so it is in 
the strictest sense of the word. Invitations to the affair are not 
issued by a board of patronesses, but tickets are not for sale. 
One dollar admits a lady and gentleman. The doors open at 
seven-thirty sharp. One passes in, paying one's dollar. When 
the doorkeeper, who is ordinarily a gatesman in the Subway, 
judges that three hundred people are in, he shuts the doors. 
Thus wc glunpse true exclusion. The airy barriers of metro- 
politan conservatism are at least less brutal than three inches 
of oak. 

I will say for this hall that the carnival spirit is far better 
preserved than in those haunts where industrious charwomen are 
enriched, the morning after, by chance strands of pearls or a 
casual fallen sapphire. The costumes are less wonderful, maybe, 
but far more glittering; the perfumes less subtle, but more beady, 
and the punch, while lacking the suavity of sixty-year port and 
served in coffee mugs, is just as deadly and jar speedier. 

Cora went to the ball with Joe Nivens, Joe is a plate- 
developer in the big photc^apher's just above the candy shop 
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where Cora works. He used to run in at noon for phosphate 
in the hot months and so met Cora. Joe went as a Chinaman; 
Cora as herself, in a quite short gown all covered with spang;les. 
She had more spangles to the square inch than any other girl in 
the room. Conscious of this, she preened like a little peacock, 
flirted outrageously and danced divinely. She is a born dancer ; 
she never had a dancing lesson and never needed any. Tireless, 
light as thistledown, lithe as rubber, lying on her partner's arm, 
eyes half closed, in a sort of animal intoxication, she swung 
around the hall. The intermissions are short in these dances, 
but Cora loathed intermissions. A dozen men were crazy to 
dance with her. She danced with all of them. If one man 
couldn't last a dance out another would fill his place. A "say" 
stood for self-introduction and a "sure" for recc^ition and 
acceptance. Cora drew another partner into the whirl while the 
last one collapsed limply by the lunch-counter, draining a suf- 
fused brow. 

It was after midnight and near supper-time when Cora, at the 
be^nning of the some-thirtieth waltz, was accosted by a strange 
voice, one that carried her back to the plate glass and stucco of 
the great candy shop, an accent miles remote from Clio Hall. 

"May I have this dance, madame ?" 

He was tall and slim. He was in evening clothes of a sort 
known to her only from the upper galleries of Broadway theatres. 
He wore a black mask and a silk domino hung from his shoulders. 
And he had on white gloves, spotless as his shirt front. It was 
amazing ! Cora's mouth fell open. But presently she found her- 
self dancing with him. 

Now she had never danced with a man of this sort and she felt 
herself overcome. Instinctively she tried to draw closer, but he 
kept her away. She could not feel his hand upon her waist. 
Also his dancing was not of the sort she knew. She heard him 
speak. He talked of the costumes, the music, didn't she think 
it an awful crush? 

"Sure," said Cora. She felt her heart swimming. She wished 
the music would stop. She hoped it would never end. She 
hated this man. She was afraid of him. He could not be real. 
He was from another planet. She knew his kind. They idled 
into her shop with beautifully clad women. They bought huge 
quantities of candies, to twice and three times the amount of her 
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week's salary. They passed the windows in the afternoon, and 
she saw their white breasts and gleaming hats in hansoms on her 
way home down the avenue, at night. They lounged in theatre 
boxes, comity half an hour after the curtain rose, escorting 
women smothered in furs she knew to be costly only by report. 
He was, then, a man of the world. She wondered if he had come 
to the "Crescent" on her account. Maybe he had seen her in the 
shop. That must be it. Her heart swelled with vainglory. She 
longed to ask him, but did not dare. So they danced. 

Suddenly the comet blared. The music stopped. A voice 
bellowed : 

"Ladies and gents, unmask for supper t" 

The stranger broke the cord of his mask and dropped it, smil- 
ing. In the girl's eyes he was handsome, dazzling. He bent 
forward as she raised her soiled white shield. He smiled and 
looked from side to side, then kissed her square on the mouth and 
was gone. 

All the rest of the night she danced in a dream. A gentleman 
had kissed her. He had followed her to the masquerade, had 
danced with her and kissed her. Therefore he loved her. He 
loved her and would doubtless some day soon come into the shop 
and take her away to his great white house on the avenue. She 
would wear wonderful gowns and furs. She would sweep into 
the shop and buy, disdainfully, a hundred dollars' worth of 
chocolates. Her footman would take them out to her car. She 
would go to the theatres and sit in boxes, with him behind her 
whispering and laughing. All the papers would tell her story 
and Joe Nivens would have to help take her pictures with three 
ropes of pearls about her neck. 

Men found her aloof, Joe Nivens detected a certain chill in 
her conversation on the way home. 

Next day the dream continued. She found herself studying 
the women who flowed in and out of the shop all day long. She 
would walk like such a one. The sweep of that skirt pleased 
her. She would buy her a silky dog like that girl carried. Oh, 
these other women t They should know of her presently. She. 
too, would wear a breastplate of violets to scent the air as she 
passed. 

The dream grew as day waned. It was very cold and clear. 
A snowflake drifted down, now and then. The afternoon crowd 
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thickened, then began to thin. The shop fell idle. In the dark 
street closed cars and coupes passed. In one was a woman with 
a jeweled crown. She lay back under an electric light in the 
car's roof. Something gleamed on her bare throat. Cora's 
heart throbbed— she would go just so. 

The sidewalk was powdered with white down when a black 
car shot to the curb and stayed there. A man sprang out. His 
pumps gleamed against the snow and he carried a silver-headed 
stick. He came into the shop and straight where Cora stood. 

Under the heavy furred collar of his coat Cora saw that he 
was again in evening dress. He lifted his silk hat a little and 
spoke, looking into the case. 

"May I have four pounds of chocolates, please?" 

Cora's throat was dry. She stammered, then, 

"What kind, sir?" she faltered. 

He looked at her. Her cheeks went red. He would speak 
now and — all the other g^rls were looking at him. 

''Anything you please," said the gentleman. He turned his 
back and leaned against the showcase. 

He had not known her ! She bit her lip. When he took the 
box he thanked her, lifted his hat again and did not watt for 
change. The car sped oflf up town. 

Cora bent her head, a tear splashed on the sugar-dusted top of 
a green paste square. 

Outside Joe Nivens was waiting, his coat collar turned up, 
whistling a waltz. 

Thomas Beer. 

Outside the old well-house at Carisbrooke Castle the party 

of tourists were beginning to show signs of impatience. The 

curious had noticed with vague annoyance that 

CAnisBxooKE P^^^ardcd statistics anticipated the questions 

they were looking forward to asking as to the 

well's age and dimensions. The canny were worrying about the 

extra twopence they had disbursed. The conscientious had 

thoroughly absorbed the minutest footnotes of their Baedekers. 

Finally a stream of people emerged from a door on the opposite 

side of the little whitewashed building. It was our turn. 

Entrance through the tiny door was slow, for our party con- 
tained several of the first-in-everywhere type. Then the ladies 
spent some time cooing over the little gray donkey, who stood 
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in the comer beside the hi^e upright wheel, receiving their atten- 
tions with total indifference. When we were at last crowded 
round the well-curb, the attendant slowly set the wheel in motion, 
causing the donkey to flatten his ears against his chunky head. 
As the bucket-laden rope unwound from the great shaft, an elec- 
tric light just above the water shone up the long tunnel with a 
curiously unreal effect. After a certain point, all sense of per- 
spective was destroyed, the descending bucket seemii^ merely to 
stand still and diminish in size. As it struck the water, noise- 
lessly, owing to the great depth, the attendant turned aside. 

"Jacob!" 

The old beast pretended not to hear. 

"Hurry up now, Jacob!" 

Jacob, resigning himself to the inevitable with a sigh, climbeti 
inside of the wheel's wide rim. As, looking like some gigantic 
squirrel in a cage, he began his hopeless task, the pathos of the 
situation suddenly struck me. Jacob in the corner had been like 
patience on a monument, but Jacob in the wheel was a veritable 
asinine Ixion 1 

"I wonder how many miles — " 

"Three hundred yards," snapped someone. 

Odious man, thought I. What difference docs the distance 
make if the journey is repeated aU day long? What dreadful 
donkey memories and vague donkey forebodings must have 
haunted Jacob's hours of respite for the first few years — he has 
been at work twelve, say the placards. But now, as the lady on 
my right remarks, as though she were easing her conscience after 
hooking her first fish, he doubtless "doesn't feel it very much." 
Now, no doubt, Jacob toils, sleeps, and crops his thistles with 
equally stolid apathy, as most of us do after a more or less long 
period on the treadmill. Jacob is indeed an epitome of human 
existence! Perhaps, however, his resignation is more to be 
copied than pitied. Perhaps to draw up sparkling water, even 
with such weary labor, is a career of enviable usefulness — ^but, 
oh, crowning horror of the parallel! When my philosophizing 
was at last cut short by the dripping bucket reaching the curb, 
the attendant replied to requests for a glass by a remark that a 
drink would probably result in typhoid fever. Jacob was chris- 
tened after the wrong biblical character, for he is making sport 
for the Philistines. 
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The fat Southampton merchant grunted something about wast- 
ing twopence; the American girl doing the Isle of Wig^t, 
bought a postcard for Cousin Emma in Schenectady ; the languid 
veil-swathed lady motorist, who spent her time trying to be mis- 
taken for a peeress, murmured: "Fancy his doing that all the 
time !" But after all, I mused, as we filed out to make room for 
our successors, Jacob would "regain his freedom with a sigh," 
like the Prisoner of Chillon, He is the Prisoner of Carisbrooke. 
No, that was Charles I, so we were told earlier in the afternoon, 
while inspecting the chapel dedicated to him, for that unfortunate 
monarch has received the vaguely enthusiastic canonization of 
High Church Anglicanism. But, nevertheless, there was some 
excuse for imprisoning him. Jacob has defied no Parliaments, 
flaunted no Stuart haughtiness. He is certainly more innocent, 
probably no more stubborn. Yet no one martyrizes this poor little 
prisoner. Well, well, rank is everything, I suppose. And Jacob 
in a point lace collar would have made a queer subject for Van 
Dyck! 

T. Lawrason Riggs. 
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MEMORABILU YALENSIA. 

The Cross Country Team 
On November 4 was defeated by Cornell, 22 to 37. 

The Sheff Fraternity of Delta Pti 
On November 7 announced the election of A. C. Duton, 1909 S. 

The Junior Fraternities. 
On November 11 announced the following elections from the 
Class of 1910: 

Alpha Delta Fhi—H. C. Baker, C. C. Glover, Jr., J. H. 
Machette, E. L. Roberts, Jr., F. G. Wacker. 

Psi UpsUo?^—^R. D. French, R. D. HiUis, W. S. Rogers, L. L. 
Stanley, A. T. Nabstedt. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon—G. L. Buist, G. W. Cheney, B. P. Merri- 
man, C. M. Steele, S. S. Yates. 

Zeta Psi—V. A. Beede, T. Dean, P. C. Galpin, H. J. Hotton, 
R. P. Upt^^ove. 

Beta Theta Pi—H. U. Darling, L. S. Darling, E. J. Davin, 
J. G. Dunn, D. T. Leavenworth, W. B. MacLane, O. C. Morse, 
Jr., H. C. Webb. 

The Elihu Club 
On November 11 announced the following elections from 1909: 
E. O. Proctor and M. B. Vilas. 

The University Fraternity of Alpha Chi Rho 
On November 12 announced the following elections: S. B. Per- 
kins, 1910S- ; L. L. Barber, 1910; S. E. Brown, H. F. Phipps, 
L. W. Phipps, 1911 ; Ye Tsung Tsur, 1909. 

The Cross Country Team 
On November 12 was defeated by Harvard, 25 to 30. 
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The Junior Fraternities 
On November 18 announced the following elections frCHn the 
Class of 191 1 : 

Alpha Delta Phi—R. E. Coleman, F. W. Crandall, J. B. Demp- 
sey, R. Evans, Jr., H. L. Folsom, A. M. Hartvvell, C. C. Hicks, 
E. G. Hotchkiss, R. R. King, K. Le Blanc, C. E. Lombardi, R. B. 
Luchars, E. B. Morris, Jr., W. T. Pigott, Jr., J. F. Rumsey, Jr., 
R. C. Sargent, A. W. Shapleigh, L. Soule, J. T. Terry, 3d, E. M. 
Woolley. 

Psi Upsilofi~-E. S. Blair, C. W. Davis, S. S. Day, W. M. Dunn, 
J. W. Field, S. B. French, 2d, A. A. Gammell, J. Home, F. W. 
Hyde, Jr., J. R. Kilpatrick, E. P. Livingston, W. De F. Manice, 
E. R. Fhilbin, E. H. Rand, C. L. Reed, F. B. Rives, H. B. Van 
Sinderen, R. C. Walker, L. R. Wheeler, W. R. Wheeler. 

Delta Kappa EpsUon~-P. B. Badger, A. L. Corey, F. J. Daly, 
J. McL. Dain, S. F. Freeman, J, P. Garland, E. Mersereau, L. S. 
Morrison, K. Mosser, M. J. G. O'Brien, S. Peabody, F. F. Ran- 
dolph, W. M. Robinson, Jr., Z. K. Ross, J. E. Rowland, J. T. 
Rowland, K. H. Sessions, B. C. Thompson, C. R. Wright, P. M. 
Wright. 

Zeta Psi— J. Alden, T. Qark, J. T. Doneghy, Jr., R. A. Gibney, 
J. P. Gillespie, F. Goodhue, J. M. Hartwell, C. V. Hickox, Jr., 
R. A. Holden, Jr., R. H. Jewell, J. F. Kilbourn, W. T. Kimber, 
S. McAndrew, J. V. McDonnell, W. C. Miller, W. H. Mills. 
H. K. Sherrill, O. H. Tilson, S. T. Williams, W. E. Yaggy. 

Beta Theta Pi—U. D. Ackman, S. S. Board, W. B. Bronson, 
E. Bushnell, B. V. Butterfield, E. G. Clark, A. P. Colburn, S. T. 
Devan, W. B. Dunwoody, J. E. Fisher, Jr.. H. T. Hartwell, E. H. 
Hewitt, H. M. Hille, F. A. Laubscher, P. G. Macy, O. A. Mason, 
A. D. Pettee, F. C. Reckert, E. C. Stanton, F. M. Willis. 



The Golf Team 
On November 18 elected K. C. Mosser, 1911, Captain. 

The Kit Kat Club 
On November 21 announced the election of H. A Beers, Jr., and 
M. T. Dougherty, of the Class of 1909. 
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The Cross Country Team 
On November 21 won fourth place in the intercollegiate run 
at Princeton. 

The Cm» Team 
On November 21 won the intercollegiate championship for the 
sixth successive time. 

The Football Team 
On November 24 elected E. H. Coy, 1910, Captain. 

The Law School So<;iety of Corbey Court and Phi Delta Phi 
On November 25 announced the following elections: H. W. 
Bickford, H. R. Ringe, G. LeR. Weeks, 1909 L. S.; H. C. Bates, 
C R. Hall, T E. Kircher, 1910L.S.; J. Van D. Crisp, D. W. 
Dilworth, C. M. Fessenden, S. Whitney, A, Wrenn, 191 1 L. S. 

Soccer Scores 
November 26— Yale 5, Crescent A. C. 8. 
November 28 — Yale 3, Springfield Training School 3. 

Football Scores 
November 7 — ^Yale 10, Brown 10. 
November 14 — ^Yale 11, Princeton 6. 
November 21 — Yale o. Harvard 4. 



In Memoriam 
John Alan White, 1907. 
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entertaining and clear and brilliant and healthy. They are often 
startling, but he has taught us to expect that. Neither do we 
always agree with them; but, if we did, they would be our views, 
and of little interest or profit to us in book form. 

In addition to his views on nearly every other subject under 
the sun with which a human being ever concerns himself, Mr. 
Wells has gone briefly into his favorite theme, socialism, and 
dealt Messrs. London and Marx a few well-directed thrusts. 
This part of the work consists of a resume of the sociahsm 
which he has outlined in his other works — ^briefly, that socialism 
that would be the result of development rather than of revolution. 

The present writer has seldom read a more entertaining work 
than this. On all subjects, it entertains ; on most, it enlightens ; 
on some, it teaches. It is no small privil^e to have as important 
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and brilliant an individual as H. G. Wells explain to you his 
beliefs on the most intimate subjects, even though it be throui^ 
the medium of printers' ink. 



The Stroke Oar. By R- D. Paine. The Outing Publishing 

Company. $1.50. 

"The Stroke Oar" is the latest of the "college stories" that 
are obviously calculated for the delectation of the public outside 
of the collies. Even this statement may be too broad, for we 
doubt very much if more than a small part of the general public 
will be willing to believe quite all that Mr. Paine naively imputes 
to this long-suffering University. A brief resumi of the plot may 
be the most complete criticism to offer a Yale reader. 

Duncan Home, the captain, and James Steams, the stroke, of 
the University Crew, fall out — indirectly because the stroke is 
better than the captain, which appears to be an undesirable state 
of affairs to the latter gentleman. James further incurs the 
captain's enmity by rescuing a Pittsburg prom, girl, who, while 
watching the crew at work in the Gym., has had the misfortune 
to fall into the rowing-tank. This, by the way, is by no means 
the young lady's iinal appearance in the tale. Last, but not least, 
the University barge splits on an oyster-pole, and the captain 
is ignominiously towed ashore — by James. All of these events 
lead up to an absolute break — the stroke goes on strike, the crew 
is demoralized, and the Harvard race is only a few months off ! 

At this point, James, the stroke, is accidentally kidnapped and 
carried off on an asphalt steamer to Hamburg, Germany. This 
may seem, to one who has not read the story, a bit inconsistent 
with academic poise and dignity, but Mr. Paine explains it all 
most lucidly. At any rate, the aforesaid stroke is not a bit dis- 
couraged, but comes back to America just as his substitute con- 
veniently sprains his ankle at Gales' Ferry. Having kept in the 
best of trainii^, James strokes the crew for Yale, and Yale 
wins — an event which could by no means have occurred if 
James had not come back. 

And then a reconciliation is effected between the stroke and 
the captain, a large banquet is held in New Haven, and Bright 
College Years is sung several times. 
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In all seriousness, why must writers persist in the typical "col- 
lege story" — weird, melodramatic, untrue to college life? And, 
further, why must any one particular college be made the back- 
ground, while, with its peculiar traditions and atmosphere, it is 
tiic hardest place in the world to write a good story about? We 
say this with all regard for Mr. Paine, who has attempted a dif- 
ficult thing and succeeded at it as well as the average writer 
does. But accuracy is an important thing in any form of writ- 
ing, and stich distorted views of Yale life are unfair to the Uni- 
versity. 

University Administration. By Charles W. Eliot, President of 

Harvard University. The Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.50 

net 

The essays included in "University Administration" consist 
of a series of lectures delivered by President Eliot at North- 
western Ufliversity. These essays are six in number, and cover 
practically all the phases of modem university administration. 

Dr. Eliot's long experience as President of Harvard Univer- 
sity has made him, in all probability, the one man in America best 
fitted to discuss this subject authoritatively; and the work in its 
present form may be regarded as the condensed conclusion of the 
various experiments and attempts of his long term of office. 

One feature of the book is apt to be considered a fault ; namely, 
that the methods of Harvard University are used as a sort of 
text, from which is laid down a sort of outline for correct prac- 
tice in general. But when one considers that President Eliot has 
practically reshaped the entire Harvard system in accordance with 
his own ideas, this apparent fault vanishes. The avowed content 
of the book is a condensation of what experience has taught the 
writer to be the truth ; and as such it cannot but be an eminently 
successful and valuable work. 

E. K. M. 

The Lit. acknowledges, with thanks, the receipt of the follow- 
ing volumes, some of which will be reviewed in a subsequent 
issue : 
Geo, P. Putnam's Sons. 

An Incarnation of the Snow. Bain. 
Narrative Lyrics. White. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

We are occasionally favored with contributions from outside admirers. 
There was a Quaker lady once who sang quite pathetically and prettily, 
with no "indecent exposure of soul," of the moon and bygone love. 
To-day comes an epic, "What is Beauty?," twelve close written sheets in 
a schoolboy hand, on the nature of aesthetics. We laughed at first On 
second consideration we almost wept. Some day a statistician or a crank 
will reckon just how much wheat could be moved from Manitoba to Liver- 
pool with the wasted power of our embryonic poets. We shudder to think 
how much "What is Beauty?" would move. But then, perhaps we take 
a materialistic view of things. Great Heavens, why should we not I If a 
few fond parents, mothers especially, would take a clearer view of things, 
how many budding geniuses and minimi poets would be saved the disap- 
pointment of the facts when they present themselves? If we are to be 
poets, let the spontaneous impulse tell us so. Emerson rtoiarked that 
poetry would out, if not through the pen, in other ways- Effort in its 
way is very welt It is misguided effort that makes us frown. Rather 
had our friend Jcept his creation from the eyes of heartless editorial- 
rooms. Then had he at least accomplished the attainment of the true 
poetical spirit, an Emersonian ideal of self-sufficiency. 
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FOUNDXD IN ISS4 

THE 

BUTLER SCHOOL 

T. M. C. A. BnUdin?, 152 Temple Street. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

A itBiidard school (oi Indirldual instruction Id Bookkeeping, Bank, 

Coiporatlon, Safe Guard, aod Voucher Record Accounting, 

Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting and 

kindred commercial subjects 

Our erenlDg seisions are eBpeciallj adapted to the needs of Yale 

men. f onsult with us by 'phone, mail oi a call during office 

hours. 9 to 10 A. H., Saturday excepted. 

Elevator. 'Phone, 1480 

SIDNEY PERLIN BUTLER, President 

Are you going into Business 
After Graduation? 

II so. why not take advantage of a short and comprehensive course 
In Double Enirj' Bookkeeplug, Correspondence, Banking, Short- 
hand. Penmanship and Typewriting? We arrange classes in any 
of the above-named subjects at hours suiting the conyenience of 
tke applicant. Our instructors are in attendance from 3 A. M, to 
4 P. M. daily, and on Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings 
from 7 tog. 30. 

This work can be taken up and completed without interfering 
with regular college work. Forty Seniors look up our course last 
year. 

For particulars and rates, call at our office. Lists of students 
who have taken our course will be gladly furnished upon applica- 
tion. Mention Yalk Lit, when calling. 



N. B. STONE, F 

Yale Business College 

116 Church Street, comer Chapel 
New Haven, Conn. 
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NEW YORK 



HIPPODROME 

Sixth Avenue, Between 43a ana 44th Streets 

Mahagbhent Mrssss. Shvbkkt and Andbkson 



WORLD'S LARGEST PLAYHOUSE 

THE HOME OF 

Refined, Artistic and Sensational Specbcle 

THE CURRENT OFFERING 



'SPORTING DAYS" 



"The Land of Birdi" "Battle in the SUea" 



lO-Big Circus Act«-10 



AND 

SCHMERGEL'S MUSICAL ELEPHANTS 

( ffMi*by 



THE CLOWN CARNIVAL 

Haadad by that "Fanny UttU /Ubw" 

MARCEUNE 

S^ HIPPODROME COMPANY h^SSes 

cciiiodhGooglc 
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WHOLE BOTTOMS 

pat on 

Shoes 

Making old Shoes Look Like New 
in Shape and Finish 




JOHN FISCHER 



r. M. C. A. 
154 TEMPLE STREET 



Balrd's Manual of 

American 
College Frateniittes 



SIXTH BDITION 

Thia Book la rcplHe wllh Informstini 
of laicTcm to mil mcDibers of CoUcge 
Fnteniitla. It conutna Histories of 
each of the Men'i General FntcmitieB. 
the Women'! Genent Sodetiea. the 
Men's Loesl FnUernltlea, 'Wonien'i 
Local Sodetfes, Professions] F^lerni- 
tles, Hoaonuy Fnleniiliis snd His- 
celkoeoH* Socleticit; k Diiectoiy 0/ 
CoUeies ud Ch*pters, StstisUoil Tsb- 
les of greet Interest, erticlea showioE 
the geogrspUcs] distilbntlon of Clup- 
ters, Nomenclstuie, Inslgnis, 1 Com- 
plete Blbliogiapliy ot Frstemity pali- 
ilcstloos, inf onnadon concendng Chap- 
t<i House Dwaersliip. In short, tlie 
Sbitb Edition Is ■ complete Cfclopedis 
of Frslenuty IntoriDBtlaa. Itlsboimd 



The Alcolm Company 

2M BrMdwar, N<w Yark 



VEISI, VIDI, VICI 



HIGH ART CLOTHING 
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HIGH ART CLOTHING 
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"PAGTER" Clothier, ''T^'i^r 
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ORENSTEIN & ALEXANDER 
Tailors and Importers 

Between HIGH and YORK 1 104 CHAPEL ST. 



Printers .. BookMnders .. Pubiiabera .. Stationer* 



The Tuttic Morehouse & Taylor Company 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



Priatery mad Bladery 



Statbtaarr SItuv 



Ttie Most Populaf G>llege Songs 

A wtt e tm t gift m v^ btmt. 

Tba Mom Popular CoDhi Soagi 

SoBsa of AlZthc &1k« 
SoB(« of dw WESTERN CoOigH 
Soon of the EASTERN CoDwh 
SCHOOL SoM* with COLLEGE Fl 
SoinaflhinuuidNj ' 
IWHinr KlndonrtHi 5 
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Nnr Soon for HnIi QuirliU . 
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San(t of Wuriiington und JeSuwo CoUcgi. 
Soul* of HiTcrford CoHaE > 
N(W Sana lod Anthuni lor Church Q 
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Collese 
Printing: 

VAN DYCK &. CO., inc. 
ART PRINTERS 

GRAND AVE., NEAR STATE ST. 



The best place for 

Sophomores 



The __^^___ 
HUTCHINSON 



FRA-NK J. RICE 



Manager 



HOTEL IMPERIAL 

BroadwiT, 3Irt to 32cl St, New YcA 

The Mott Popukr Hotel in 

tbe Mctropolii 

Hea^uarten for CoIIe^ Men 



COPBI..ANI> TOWNSEND 



EirrERPRISE STABLES 

Coaches, tlaclu and 



Bent by Dkt oi Hour 
108 Crown Streetr Hew HaTcn, Ct. 



P. N. PALMBR 



MOSELEY'S 


NEW HAVEN HOUSE 
N«w Hairan, Conn. 


•KTH M. MOtmiMT * OON 


HOTEL SOMERSET 


HOTEL COLONIAL 


tBO WEST FORTT-SEVEHTH ITREET 
HEW YORK 


EIQHTY-FHKT AND MMIUnjIH tQUUIE 
HEW YORK CITY 


C. R. HDTI, liuagtr 


WM. H. HOSELEY. Praprilter 
C. R. HOTT, lUBHtr 
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J. PRESS 

PCHU1XK1.Y OF QOLDBAUM ft PRBM 

Announces that he has opened a 
Tailor Shop at 254 York Street, 
opposite Pierson Hall, where he 
will be pleased to show the 
newest in V^oolens for the 
coming seasons 

Courteou* Treatment Right Prices 
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J. J. KRAFT 

MERCHANT TAILOR 

28 CENTER STREET, New Haven, Conn. 

a. a. WMAPL,ES » oo. 

Artistic Printers 

SPBCIAL, AI-IUIN'IIOIS QIVSIN TO COUL^BOS ^VORK 

86-90 CROWN STREET 

J^EADY & SONS 

TAII nD< 1062 Chapel street 

I rt I LJ\J Wy.J opp. V«le Art School 

American Woolen Company 

WM. M. WOOD, Pmideiit 
SHAWMUT BAHK BUILDING, BOSTOK, MASS. 



LABOBST HANUFACTUBSB8 OF 



Woolens and Worsted Qoths in the World 

STANDARD QUALITIES 

Fancy SUITINGS and OVERCOATINGS 

SeHtag AiencT, Am. Woolen Co. of H. Y. ■"SSISS' 

FIFTH AVE. and EIQHTEENTH ST., N. Y. CITY 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

S. W. Comer Broadway 
at 54th St., New York 

Neu Sfth SI. Subwuy ud jjd St. Elcnied Suiion 



Kept by a 

Colleee 

SpecUt 
Man 

Terms 

College 



Always 
, Welcome 



College 
Teams 



Ideal Location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park 

New< Modem and Absolutely Rrcproof 

Transient rates, $1150 with baths and up 
All outside rooms. Send for Booklet 
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SIXTEENTH SEASON 

GEO. CHADWICK STCXJK 

Vocal Studio, Y. U. C A. BoikUng 
Individual Training ibr 

Singing and Speaking 

TMcher of many monben of tha different Glee CInba 



Nora.— The same breaUiing exerdMM given to singers for breath 
control, slio ■imUu tooe practice, prove hetpfol to epeakeis. Many 
men of the different Departments of Yale have received vocal inatmction 
&om Mr. Slock, with eminently saUafaotory resnlta. 



The ARTS AND 
J" CRAFTS SHOP 


w. A. Mclaughlin 


47niliSt>«l 


SHIRT 


Haiuf-Mwk Funutura 


MAKER 


Picture FramiiiK 




aS.'SS "^"^ '"*"■ 


304 FIFTH AVENnE 


MAXFIBJ) PASRISH PfCTURES 


NEW YORK 



^»»»» 



S. UEAR 

Tailor 

497 STATE STREET 



Wii^mt- 
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The RANDALL STUDIO ^ photography 

WE DO ALL KINE>S OF FRAMIHO _.. 

J. P. ANDERSON, Prop. 1064 CHAPEL ST. 

shulmanand company 

Tailors and Importers 

TBN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPEL ST. 
Opp. Vandepbllt Hall Telephone 

Special Novelties in Imported Suitings, Overcoatings, etc. 



WE will do your washing at 
;oc. per dozen. 

WE will do your washing under 
the best sanitary conditions. 



WE win do your mending, 
darning of socks, etc, free. 

WE will do your silk and flannel 
shirts "just right." 



The Nonpareil Laundry Co. 

The Oldest E«t«bllalMd Lumdry to the Univeralty. 



I. KI-EINCR <S6 SON 

TAILORS 
100S OHAPEL ST. 

ESTABl-ISHED IBOa 

FRANK BROTHERS 

BUU.DBR8 OP SMART COLLEGE SHOES 

224 Fifth Avenue New Tork City 
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"GLOBE WERNICKE" "EUtic" Book-ca«s. 

VOSTERMOOR" Mattresses. ^^^ 

"CRAFTSMAN" Fumitme. *°°^ 



The CHAMBERLAIN Company 

Crown and Orange Street *^omer" 



CHARLES BONNEY 

Teackei of Singmg 

1 17 WHALLEY AVENUE 



IntercoUeelate Bnreaa of Academic Costnme 




COTRELL & LEONARD 

ALBANY, N, V. 

Makers of Caps, Gowns and Hoods 



a YilB Cnlirei^tjr u 



RiLiABLK Uatsuau. Surmuoi Wowcuah 
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Mtmt me at the College Inn, under the Albany* 
New York'* Leading RathekeOert a place 
to eatp drink and be merry. MUSIC 



ROBERT P. MURPHY 

PROPRIETOR 

HOTEL ALBANY 

41st Street and Broadway 
NEW YORK 

Renmdeled, Handsomdr Fiiniith«d, New 
Throu^out 

ABSOLUTELY FnRERROOF* 

In the heart of the City 

SOO Rooms 300 Bath Room* 

European Plaa Cuisine Unexcelled 

Gentlemen's Cafi, Ladies' Restaurant and 

Moorish Rooms. Popular Prices 

Plenty of life — but Home-like 

•1.00 X>ex> Z3CI.7' AXXcS. -U-V* 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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Olurinattg 



This is the "why age." Everybody is inquiring 
into the reason for things. Curiosity has inspected 
us with its microscope and has found that we are 
head and shoulders above other dealers in our 
line. Why ? Because our designs are exclusive 
— our workmanship is the finest — the quality of 
our emblems is guaranteed as represented — our 
prices are the lowest in the trade, 20 per cent. 
lower than any other dealer's. Can you afford to 
trade elsewhere ? Consult us about your next 
order for class, club and fraternity pins, medals, 
cups. 

MatlUr Srna. 

MUotttactarius intwUra, iagnauta aab |lrtiilrts 
13-21 Park Row New Y 
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The Most Talked of Typewriter on the Market 



Royal Standard 
$65,00 

You can pay more but you cannot buy more 



Royal Typewriter Company 

35 Center Street New Haven, Conn. 

Let us take care of your Wardrobe 
by contract or otherwise 

BOTWICK & SON 

DyerM and ChanMer* Repairing Neatly Done 

159 GEORGE STREET 

rabftAoni IS9B-3 

SRORTSMErVS SUF»F»L,V CO. 

E. H. BASSETT, Manager 
59 CHURCH STREET eait» Agent, for NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

All Kinds of Quns, Rlflea, AtnmuoltioD, Etc. 

U tk* iMitt roulbl* prlc*« Lo*d«il Sh>t Shall* t SpMlaltr 

Sun and Loekimllhing K*r Filling Taxldarnltt 

8HOOTINC GALLERY AND POOL TABLE 

S. Z. FIELD 

PRJISTER 

Society and Commercial Prlatlnc Periodical and CataloKue 

Work a Specialty 

193-197 STATE STREET 
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be issutd to-day at iixty^ve 



" It is oitomsking that suck volumet 
ctMts.^' — Vogue. 

" Not one o/tM^ptalis but is tatitUd to high prat 
" A capital sfriti."—H, V. Tribuna. 



MASTERPIECES 
IN COLOR 



The following volumes aie now ready: 

Rembrandt Fra Angelloo Lord Laighton 

THian Holman Hunt Gainsborough 

Raphael Romney Reynolds 

Velasquez Van Dyok Carlo Dolol 

Turner Bellini Franz Hals 

BotUoelll Greuze 

Mlllals Rossetti Lulnl 



P^ACH volume contains eight reproductions of lepiesen- 
tative paintings in the exact colors of the originals. 
The text, which is illuminating and helpful, is by well 
known writers on art topics. 

Each volume, 6x8 inches in si^e. 
Printed in lat£e type, with wide mai^s. 
Bound in brown boards, with color pic- 
ture on cover, or in limp leaHier, gilt top. 

BOARDS, 65c KKTi POSTPAID, 73c 
FULL LEATHER, GILT TOP, BOXED, $).S0 NET ; POSTPAID, ll.Oi 

FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 

PUBUSHERS SS3-34r fourth AvtnM NEW YORK 
SampU illutlraHan icntftr 2c Stamp 
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m\ Olise Students or^tJ^^st^ 

because they can g^et anything: in 

THE HIGH-GRADE SMOKING LINE 



The Cozy Store ORATOR SMOKE SHOPS 

1131 CHAPEU STRBBT, N*ar York 

FRANK OOUUNS 

BICVCI_B8 AND PMOISOORAPHS 

RepBlrliiB a SpvelaKy 

II BROADWAY "lej™nb im^w Haven, Conn. 

Look for well-known Bult FiMmr 

A. E. ROSENBERG, Clemner and Suit Presfcr 

CONTBACT WOBK BY UONTH, TEBU OB YEAS 
Telapbone lStT-4 1199 Cb»p«l Bt., N*w H»twi, Ooim. 

MARION S. LAMBEY 

Stenography, Typewriting and Mimeograpliing 

DICTATION TAKEN DIRECTLY ON MACHINE 
IP DESIRED 

Room 308 Exchange Boirdiiifl 
T*i«»htM 1404-12 8G5 Cbapal Street 

NEW HAVEN COSTUMER3 

Combined Stocks of A. B. Gibbons 

and Mme. Schwenke's 

L,. U,. HOOOAN a, U. MOaOAN 

PROPRIBTORS 

WHIFE'S TONTINE HOTEL 

EUROPEAN PLAN 
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A Message to Yale Men 

During your stay at the Unit3er»ity take 
advantage of a thorough course in bookkeeping, 
including banking, formation of stock companies, 
etc. This work is covered by lecture and by indi- 
vidual instruction, and is designed especially to aid 
you after leaving college. 

The instruction is in charge of Mr. Henry C. 
Tong, B.A., a man of wide business experience, 
and who has handled the Vale men in this same 
subject for three years. 

An honest course at an honest price. 

SEND FOR PARTICULARS 

CONNECTICUT BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 

139 CHURCH STREET 

H. C. Tong, B.A., Prin. G. H. Watnm, Awat. Prbh 
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HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON and EXETER STREETS 
BOSTON- 



Convenient Location 
Modern Equipment 
Popular Restaurants 



Under New Management 

AINSLIE AND GRABOW CO. 
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THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF NEW HAVEN 

13*7 Old. U SLG^ p' I ■ l-f.-RTRirp 

Orgamubd iBs5 Ukitkd States Dbpositokt 

CAFtTAL $500,000 SURPLDS AND PROFTI^ $545,000 

Xt«t tkellltr klTorded depoalloia In the Iruiucllan of tbelr bnalneeg. Salie da- 
»8lt bozM fnmlabed Co our customen. Le(t«ni of Credit moil Amerlcui SxpTesa 
CDmiMDj ob«oki famlahed for tisTellen' use. KTsllkbla In all parts of tbs world. 



H^HgmbiKwar.Wlnaton J. Trowbridge, Chu.F.Biooker. Frederick F.Biewiterl 

P. ;. GOODHART & CO., BANKERS 

S7 Broadway, New Vork, Telephone 3340 Rector 
326 Walnut St.; CIncinaatI 



ocl. K.ch.Bge, 



ihuge, ChlaiEO Slock BichiiDge. 



Nuihaku Shop . ' - Arf Neeaievirork 

LUNCHEONS AND TEAS A SPECIALTY 
Spreids prepkred tad served in rooms Card parties arraaged 

PRICES MODERATE 
1103 <1TT A Tatnr , STXtsmi^ 

THIS SPACE RESERVED 

TALE WATER WAGON 



The Hatrack laughed: 

"It ia a smidl world," it said; "according to the 
hats, nearly everybody's name seems to be 

KIVOX" 

The TALE WOOD CO., 442 Elm Street 

R. L. GRAYSON, HaBapcT 

HlADQUl^TEKB, 260 YOBK ST. 

:sicsKOR-s- "SJSJ ^> ^> ID o-A^ K3TO- 
Eqcenat FDrntm Morint, Piddig. ^^ng, Sfaniai ud hsnrng 
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INFORMATION 

We give tn/ormaH^n about 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 

that will be helpful to satiefactorj buying. 



The infonnatioD comcB to you first hand from the books 
themselves — sifted, scrutinized, "Proved up" — EXACT. 
You need make uo allowances '* (Mat it is advertising" or "a 
pretty story" or "o romatue of the tradi." 

It is INFORMATION, exact information ; nothing else. 
A postal card inquiry will make the serric* awUable. 



The Subscribers CorpiMratioii 

16 East 23d Street K«wr York Ci^ 

(Timtm "Co-Op," rmprmt*Btf at at TmI*,) 
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tbe Vale Smoke Sbop 

Opp. ttae Qym. 

would like to aa.j > ffin trordi In ngmrd to om 
line. We bxrt In Mock tbe l&igcst line or 
Clgan, Cliuetlw uid Smoking Totiaeco In 
town. Also lit different kind* o( wetki; uid 
montbl; HB«uln«e. 



OREISOIV BRO£ 

lU^ ELM STREET 
The anly rei Irenl opp. tbe flym 



HOW TO SELECT 
INVESTMENTS 

A knowledge of general 
conditions, both financial and 
indiutrial, is necessary to judge 
die investment madcet correctty. 
We issue a weekly review, 
carefully digesting current events 
affecting the financial world. 
We shall be glad to send this 
to investors. 

Safe securities selling below 
real value, paying large returns 
without reduction in hard times, 
quickly convertible into cash, 
and of such established character 
that they will make large ad- 
vance in price when normal 
conditions return, may be shee- 
ted at the present time from the 
stocks and bonds quoted on the 
New York Stock Exchange. We 
shall be glad to correspond 
with you on the subject and 
to aid you in selecting. 

J. S. BACHE & CO. 

BANKERS 
42 Bio«lwiy Nctv Yak 
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fjfi «s^ fjfi 

"A SttU frcH«r than **mu nacMMfy" 

Established 1832 

The Tutde Company 

Fine Illustrated Editions 

In Leather, Ck>th and 
Paper Bindings 

PrinttTM of Banner and Pot-Ponrri 

Rutland, Vermont 
*SP *SP *SP 
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s*t«»U«k«« is?< 

THE S. OBERJVIAYER CO. 

Cincinnati Chicago Pittabnrg 

MANUPACTURBRS 

"Everything yon need In your Fonndry" 

ALSO IMPORTERS AND REFINERS 

PLUMBAGO, GRAPHITE 



IMPERIAL LAUNDRY 

When tired of the destruction of your 
linen by other laundries, drop s postal 
to the IMPERIAL LAUNDRY. . . 

Cor. ORCHARD and GOFFE STS. 

IT WILL RECEIVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 

WE inON OUR aHIRTS BY HAND 



Go to 



Bermuda 



Weekly from New York, forty-five hours by twin screw S. S. 

" Bermudian. " 
Fortnightly to Bermuda and Nassau in February and March 

by S. S. "Trinidad." 

Wesi Indies 

New 5. S. •' Qulana " and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Guada- 
loupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Dcmcrara. 

For illustrated pamphlet, passages, etc., write 

A. E. OITTERBRIDGE & CO. 

Agts., Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 39 Broadway, New York, ARTHUR 
AHERN, Sec'y, Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK & SON and 
their Agencies. 
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"ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT" 



Ball Bearings — wear defying, 

rrictionleSS. Every Typebar of the 

L C. Snuth & Bros. Typerwriter 

Has the Gardner ball-bearing joint. 
Adds years of proGtable efHcMocy to 
life of the machine. 

Send for the Fr«« Book 

L C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 

24 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Every Desirable Feature in its 
Most Practical Form 

THE NEW MODEL 

L C. SMITH & BROS. 

TYPEWRITER 

lOuatrkte* the modem irritiaK mmcbine carried aemrer to the point 
of abfolnte perfection than any other typevrriter in exiMence. 



SOME NEW^ FEATURES 

Gardner Ball-Bearintf Typebar Joint — Vou know (he superiontj of a 
ball-b«aring over ihe common friction bearing. Our typebar bearings 
aie made of steel as hard and as smooth as glass. Run perfectly free, 
without play and without friction. 

Inatantaneoua Automatic Ribbon Reverse — Worka In the fraction of 
a second, without an ounce of ribbon strain or any added key tension. 
The first satisfactory ribbon reversing device. 

The Neiv Lithtninf Escapement for ease and speed, and the new 
Silent Shift, with many other valuable new features, 
combine to produce the first example of a modem 
writing machine complete in every detail. 

lUmtntcd Catalogue of Kew Model) iree 

L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 

42 Center St. Mew Haven, Conn. 
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Established 1888 

WEINBERG & CO, 

1048 Chapel Street 



No solicitors employed, 25 per cent, thereby 
saved For you. 



WE MAKE SUITS AT $20, $22, $25 AND UP 
WE ALSO MAKE SUITS AT $40 AND UP 



All work supervised by MR. WEINBERG 
Personally 

CALL TELEPHONE 2721 
And a Representative will call with Samples. 



dt 



«^ 
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GRADY COMPANY 



PURNITURf AND INTEEUOR Te Fumhh YALE Meu'i ROCflHS 
DEOORATIONS Complete in every detail 

SALESRCX)MSi &40 CHAPEL STREET (T^* ei">m) 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Secure your Rooms in tlie 

BEST LOCATION «-^---*., ■■ riwT .—.*-» PRICE REASONABLE 

MST HOUSES LJOW' INES BEST OF SERVICE 

. 338-336 and 3«0 CRO^VIS STRBBT 



Kcllogg'$ JIgency 



31 UNION SQUARE 
B'WAY, Cor. IBth St. 



Hi|^ Schools, Aaulemies and the prominent private schools. This Agency li 
filled thousands of positions and i.oesptri<mal work for candidates. Special ar- 
ranEements made concerning registration to those who answer this advertisement. 

To KiixoGc'i AsiHcv: "As thcnDdcnticomcinandukvbccBtbiiyfaid bml apply 
>, I (leqBBDIIv wy lo thsm thai lut rear I found you more helpTul IhuuT 
- — ■ -•—'-■-.I you will hear from them." 

Prof. C. t„ KtrcML, Bureau of Self-Help. 



EDOUARD 

B06 FIFTH AVENUE 

Lata with W«tt«l 



NELSON'S PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

"H Never Grows Old" 

James Birnbaum The Roxbury 
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THE CHAS. F. TTJTTIiE STORE 

81 BROADWAY, NEW HATBN 
IMPORTERS 



= BUY = 



M. KLIGERMAN'S 
VOOD 

Office: 16 ORCHARD STREET B 



FREDERICK J. HARRIS 

ChocoUtte* 

and 

Bon-Bons 



Statkmeiy and Cigan 



179 CROWN STREET 

Neir Hiven, Conn. 
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THE NOSLER SAFE CO. 

Bala owmcrs of Moal«r A Cofll** p«tM(t« 

Contncton to (he Unlud StUe* Gorcnunnit. 
Contimctorm Co the Uexicui GoTerament. 
Uoala Palcat Safes in genend use tl\ over the world. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 



H+ L. Starin, tailor 

TSH-BFIT CHAPEL STKBET, OfrOSITE TAnOERBaT HALL 
HEW HATEM, COnHECTICITT 

At th* AHot Hon**, N«w Turk, EvaiT TbnndaK' 



DoM no Cottinc Dr. Mansfleld, 787 Chapel St. 

Paialess treatment for Cotnc, Bnnioa*, Chilblains, Callouses, etc. 
Lad J Specialist afternoons. 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE 

New Haven's Popular Theatre 



L^EOl 
I OPl 



PPULAR WITH THE 

IPLE 
OPULAR SHOWS 
RICES 



Ev«ili)p.IO,15,20,3%50^75c MUUneu, 10^ 20. 25c 

RegaUr Maitnees WednesJiy and Saturday 

DEVtyTBD TO THB LATBST AND BEST POPULAR PRICED SHOVS 

COMING 

The Intenuttonal Succen, " GRAUSTARK " 

"Qufncr AJanu Stwrcr Ca^" tin srut New RnglaM kjccch 

" Tine. Tonuut Mid Sone Co," witb BONITA Itu bcAuty 
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The Manhattan Pl'ess Qippii^ Borean 

ARTHUR CASaOT, Proprietor 

Nuw York EXECUTIVE OFFICES 603 334 FIFTH JIVEHUI 

'7^ iuMkt 8dl« cm. Wk knm hI 33d Stnd 

n NEW YOAK CITY 



Gives the best service of Press Clippings on any subject of 
interest from all papers and periodicals here and abroad. 
Our readers Katber for you more valuable material than you 
could get ordinarily in a life time. Our service is the neatest 
and most thoroughly done. 

Scrap-books of Clippings are most valuable for reference and 
your library. 

Send your order on the subjects in which you are interested. 



Nendelsoa Bros. 

IMPORTING TAILORS 

IS6 ELN SntET 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Opp. Gfta. Telaphone lSlT-1 



1101 CHAPEL STREET 
High Gradm Photogmpht 

Nme StuSo Modmnt Eqmpmant 



Pach Brothers 

eellcgt Ptotogrwlxn 

1034 Chapel St. 

NEW HAVEN 
Bnuub or sas Brotdw.r. New York 



JOS. BOTWICK 

University Tailor 
148 ELM STREET 

Opp. Y.IC G 
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Correct Framing ', 



■ A picture is made or marred with tlie framing 
, and if it is worth tlie framing it is worth doing 
' light. The framing of pictures is our pet 

specialty. Every picture left with us to frame receives special attention 

and the order is executed by experts. 

P. W. TIERNAIS A CO. 

839 Chapwl 8tr**t N«w Hav*n, Conn. 



MAKER 
TAILOR 

Near New Havni Hoiue 982 Chapel Street 

a. O. SIMONS 

Successor to SIMONS & FOX 

Favon iof Gexmans and Card Parties. College Flag^s and 

Bannen in Silk of Felt 

Decocatloas for Sophomore Gcnnan, 1904-1905-1906-1907-1908 

240 ASYLUM STREET Hartford, Conn. 



New Pianos to Rent 

We offer to Yale men new Pianos in 
Mahogany or Oak, to rent for the col- 
lege year, at lowest prices of any dealer 
in the city. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

M. SONNENBERG PIANO CO. 

801 Chapel Stxeet 
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